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The Modern High School and Its Library 


By Andrew P. Hill, Jr.’ 


COMPETITIVELY speaking, no na- 
tion is better than its schools. This 
basic theory is recognized in most parts 
of the United States by compulsory 
education laws, child labor laws and 
part-time cooperative educational pro- 
grams. Under these regulations the 
nation recognizes a personal responsi- 
bility to each future citizen, and tries to 
help him find his most useful niche in 
life. 


The library is the school’s most 
cogent tool in ministering to these indi- 
vidual differences. No _ single step 
towards progressive education can be 
taken as easily and as safely as library 
organization. The library brings every 
diversification of information to the 
child. Let him read and think and he 
becomes alert and independent. Force 
him into a standard curriculum ruled 
over by the self-sufficient textbook, and 
he becomes stolid and quiescent, gibber- 
ing his memorized words and phrases 
to earn the inevitable “mark.” 


A library is not constituted by a name 
printed over a door or by shelving along 
a wall. It is an organization potent with 
educational possibility. I have seen high 
school libraries with less than a hundred 
volumes—books that have never been 
catalogued, books that are locked up 
and open, unsupervised cases, where 
books are destroyed by careless and dis- 
respectful usage or are stolen outright. 
I have seen libraries with poor ventila- 


tion, insufficient light, filthy oiled floors, 
dingy walls and woodwork, flimsy and 
crowded furniture and a woeful lack of 
space and facilities for receiving, mend- 
ing, cataloguing or circulating books. 


More Than a Label Needed 


These are not libraries. They are 
pitiful makeshifts, carelessly planned by 
some school official who has little real- 
ization of what library opportunity 
means. One cannot but feel that a 
poorly equipped library is at least a 
partial reflection on the principal’s abil- 
ity to imagine its real potentialities. An 
ostrich, it is said, hides his head in a 
hole and feels safe when the enemy is 
no longer seen. It is easy to label a 
room, “Library,” equip it with a self- 
closing door and thus blind oneself to 
its inefficiencies. Progress, however, is 
never made by avoiding a fundamental 
problem, and an educator with a make- 
shift library is as conspicuous and rela- 
tively as foolish looking as the ostrich 
previously referred to. 


The truth is, library organization 
must be approached with perspicacity 
and circumspection. Like all progres- 
sive steps its accomplishment demands 
time and often stirs up trouble. A 
change in the faculty may be necessary. 
Repair of or addition to the school plant 
is a foregone conclusion. Then there 
are the furniture and equipment to be 
considered. These suggest the follow- 


1 Chief, Division of School House Planning, California State Department of Education. This article 


reprinted, by permission, from The Nation’s Schools. 
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ing five essentials for library organiza- 
tion: a trained librarian; an effective 
library organization; a well planned 
library; adequate, standard library 
equipment ; books. 

The Score Card for School Libraries 
that was developed from data obtained 
under the leadership of the American 
Library Association attempts to evaluate 
library facilities under five general 
heads: library service through the libra- 
rian; service through use of the library ; 
service through the book collection; 
maintenance and control; service through 
library room and equipment. 

While this score is by no means 
complete, it is eminently suggestive, and 
no school library should be planned 
without using it or similar data as a 
check. For effective use, the score 
should be published, accompanied by an 
explanatory manual. The “explanation” 
published in connection with the score 
card in the 1928 Library Year Book,’ 
has a good deal of the material necessary 
for such a manual which could easily 
be made available for use. 

One of the first steps necessary for 
the formation of a library is the employ- 
ment of a librarian. Teachers are not 
librarians. Librarians have been trained 
in library organization and management. 
They will require a standard of library 
organization and deportment. Where 
six or eight teachers “sit” in the library 
for a period a day, the school does not 
anc cannot have library service. No one 
is responsible for the room under these 
conditions, and no one can be. 

The business of the librarian is 
threefold. She must organize the work 
so that books are easily available. She 
must routinize the details of her work 
efficiently. She must be free, or have 
trained assistants available, for pupil 
leadership. In junior high schools, pupil 
guidance is of major importance. If 
effective here, its need should decrease 
a little in importance as the pupil pro- 
gresses through high school and junior 
college. 


Never a Textbook Clerk 


The librarian should never become 
the textbook clerk. Clerks can be had 


for such work at clerks’ wages. The 
burden of ordering, cataloguing, circu- 
lating, mending and binding, necessary 
in any library, is in itself an undesirable 
but unavoidable interference with the 
librarian’s time for leadership. Shoul- 
dering textbook care and distribution 
upon her is an additional interference 
to be avoided because it makes a clerk 
of the librarian, it disturbs her work as 
a leader, it demands usable and needed 
shelf room and it takes the librarian out 
of the library, with resultant disciplinary 
troubles. 

In addition to training in the techni- 
calities of library management, the 
school librarian should have a technical 
appreciation of her relationship to the 
teaching processes involved. In order 
that this may be unbiased, it is desirable 
organizationally that the library be a 
separate department rather than a part 
of the English, classics or liberal arts 
departments. These factors suggest the 
three major objectives to be met in 
selecting and employing librarians: (1) 
professional library training; (2) pro- 
fessional educational preparation; (3) 
administrative freedom. 

Outstanding problems that are closely 
interwoven with the process of library 
organization are those that deal with 
book availability and care. These prob- 
lems may be classified as follows: 

1. Book availability for groups who 
cannot come into the library, such as 
classes in various rooms conducted on 
the recitation-supervised study plan, and 
for departmental libraries that need ref- 
erence material at the place where work 
is being done. The usual book with- 
drawal machinery must be considered 
also. 

2. Quick efficient book service for 
patrons using the library. The usual 
organizational schemes are the separa- 
tion of the library counter or rooms into 
service in limited fields of information 
the organization of the reserve book 
room, controlled by a turnstile or other- 
wise, into which pupils may go and 
work directly from the shelves of spe- 
cially collected reference material, the 
adaptation of special mechanical devices 
for speed in receiving and disbursing 


1School Library Year Book No. 2 Educ. Com. Amer. Lib. Assn., Amer, Lib. Assn., Chicago, 1928. 
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books, such as the book chute and the 
book- trough, and the organization of 
special tables, rooms or nooks, where 
teachers or advanced pupils may have 
continued undisturbed access to library 
facilities, usually accomplished through 
small private study rooms or stack 
“carrels.” 

3. Professional library service as to 
organization for speed and efficiency, 
automatic checks on books, intelligent 
and sympathetic consultations with de- 
partments over reference materials and 
personal consultations with pupils. 

Two of these items, the book trough 
and the book chute, may need explana- 
tion. The trough is a light V-shaped 
wooden contrivance into which reference 
books for a room may be placed for 
delivery. Some schools use the troughs 
on a stand or table,~in place of book 
shelves. 

The purpose of the book chute is to 
facilitate the sorting of reserve books, 
making them immediately available for 
the pupils of the period following their 
use. The returned books are slipped 
into slots which lead by chutes to sorting 
tables. Clerks seated at the sorting 
tables return the charge cards and rack 
the books by subject on shelving directly 
above them. These racks are conven- 
ient to the charging desk, and as soon 
as the books reach the shelf they are at 
once available for recirculation. Libra- 
rians cling to the use of the charging 
desk because it eliminates all possibilities 
of unidentified book mutilation or theft. 


The Study Hall and the Library 

These contrivances are a recognition 
of the fundamental impossibility of run- 
ning a separate library and study hall. 
Attention is called to the fact that work- 
ing in a library is studying. The library 
exists in the school that pupils may 
gradually develop independent study 
habits. There is a marked tendency 
today to separate the library and the 
study hall. Such a policy is educational 
suicide. These rooms must remain one 
in fact, by juxtaposition and connection, 
or by carrying the books to the study 
area, as in the case of the recitation- 
supervised study period. Actual sepa- 
ration of these two rooms usually results 
in textbook education and in smaller 


schools the library is often locked up 
because the school cannot afford to run 
a library and a study hall or because 
pupils excused from the study hall to 
the library do not behave well in the 
corridors. In colleges and universities, 
the library is the study hall. In many 
of our most successful small high schools 
the study hall has been happily omitted 
and all progressive elementary teachers 
attempt to bring reference material into 
the classroom (study hall) itself. Every 
educational consideration leads us to 
plead for a library-study hall unit. 

The library-study hall unit has been 
frequently criticised on the following 
counts: It crowds the library and en- 
courages disorder; it makes a disciplin- 
arian out of the librarian; it results in 
book thievery; it congests the charging 
desk; it is noisy; grit and dust are 
tracked into the room with consequent 
injury to the books. All these criti- 
cisms, however, have to do with manage- 
ment. They contain no fundamental 
denial of the educational principles 
stated, all of which are successfully 
applied every day in both public and 
school libraries by proper anticipation 
and organization. 

A crowded library is a concrete 
warning that larger facilities are needed. 
Room for expansion should always be 
provided in the original plans. Disciplin- 
ary problems arise from poor control, 
poor room layout, an insufficient library 
force, noisy floors, reverberating walls, 
poor organization at the charging table 
or crowded seating. Thievery may be 
eliminated or greatly reduced by keeping 
the entrances and exits under control, 
by reserve book stacks or rooms, by 
properly catalogued books, by fines for 
delinquencies and by closed stacks in 
whole or in part if conditions demand 
it. A congested charging desk may be 
relieved by additional counter space and 
more clerks, by segregated places for 
drawing reserved books such as English, 
science or history, by separate turnstile 
controlled reserve book reading areas 
or by book chutes and sorting shelves. 
Noise may be eliminated by cork lino- 
leum, by first-class automatic furniture, 
by acoustically treated walls, by a quiet 
exposure and by vestibuled entrances. 
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The schemes and devices that have 
been listed suggest a second set of 
arrangements demanded for efficient 
organization. We have discussed the 
primal aspects of book circulation and 
care. We now list some of the minor 
but essential requirements of library 
organization. These are divided into 
the several topics they seem to fall under 
naturally : the organization of the library 
as a cutural center—bulletin board space 
for the display of artistic prints and 
posters, the use of paintings and statuary 
as decorative elements and display cases 
for interesting collections; public con- 
venience and the library—a_ central, 
convenient location, toilets for each sex 
and adequate facilities for umbrellas, 
rubbers, coats, hats and extra books; 
provisions for the receiving and care of 
books—convenient delivery to the libra- 
rian’s workroom or rooms, space to open 
crates and to catalogue books, space for 
book catalogues and desk where book 
orders can be made out and space and 
facilities for book repair. 


Providing Display Space 

Display space is often provided all 
around the library, for tacking up 
prints and posters. In large high school 
libraries or high school-junior college 
layouts, the charging room is often de- 
signed to be an art center and special 
art display rooms are provided. Mottoes, 
decorations, statues and pictures are 
desirable in all types of school libraries 
for their cultural effect. They may be 
effectively used by the architect in any 
of the public rooms. Display cases are 
always a part of any art display room. 
In small libraries display cases may 
dwindle to one case in the library, but 
the example of systematic collections 
should always be kept before the pupils. 

There is little need to discuss the 
requirement of public conveniences near 
the library. In a small school in which 
pupils’ lockers or cloak rooms are avail- 
able at all times, special cloak rooms are 
not a problem. When the library be- 
comes a separate building, however, a 
vestibule connecting with cloak room 
and toilet facilities becomes essential. 
Incidentally, a vestibule is a needed 
buffer against confusion and noise. 
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Libraries in schools of 500 or more 
will be handicapped without adequate 
facilities for the receiving and uncrating 
of books. Delivery wagons should be 
able to back up to a receiving room door. 
In schools of 2,000 pupils or less, this 
room may be a general place for the 
reception of all bulk deliveries. But it 
should connect by door, stair or lift to 
the librarian’s cataloguing room. The 
working facilities of a library will vary 
from one small workroom-office, to the 
elaborate accomodations of a _ high 
school-junior college library. 

The architectural problems of library 
planning deal with size and type, con- 
struction, adaptability, comfort, arrange- 
ment and esthetic effect. We have 
already discussed these items in a general 
way. We shall approach them now in 
a more detailed manner, considering the 
information an architect would need to 
plan intelligently. 


Types of School Libraries 


Four general types of high school 
libraries are in vogue today. They may 
be classified as the junior high school 
library, the small rural high school li- 
brary, the urban high school library and 
the high school-junior college library. 
Each of these must be in some manner 
a functional expression of the funda- 
mental library needs we have just dis- 
cussed. In addition each must be an 
interpretation of the special school sit- 
uation it represents. 

The characteristics of the junior 
high school type are open stacks, real 
librarians’ service, good study supervi- 
sion and a wealth of material. The 
library should always be the study hall 
or should connect with the studv hall. 
The studying done under supervision in 
the classroom period, of course, offers 
an exception. 

The small rural high school should 
always be a unit, with a trained librarian 
in general charge and pupil assistants. 
This is the only way to secure adequate 
organization and the preservation and 
binding of current magazines. 

The urban high school library, be- 
cause of the large number of pupils 
housed per period, usually has one or 
more study rooms near the library. 
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Sometimes it divides itself into general 
and special rooms. 

The high school-junior college type 
is nearly always a collection of special- 
ized rooms. The charging room, the 
main reading room, the bound magazine 
and reference room, reserve book read- 
ing rooms, stacks, offices, seminars and 
exhibit rooms are commonly found. 

The advent of the sixty minute reci- 
tation-supervised study period has af- 
fected these various types by lessening 
the load per period and by requiring 
space and apparatus for continually col- 
lecting “and disbursing to the various 
classroom study areas. Storage for 
extra book wagons and book troughs and 
extra work space in the stacks are char- 
acteristic needs. 

When the enrollment is known, rough 
estimates of the seating capacity needed 
may be made. The N.E.A.’s Standard 
Library Organization and Equipment 
Report, advocates 10 to 15 per cent of 
the average daily attendance in library 
seating, 10 per cent for small schools 
and 6 to 10 per cent for high schools of 
2,000 or more. From these data the 
total minimum seats for library and 
study hall, or the need in the library 
alone, can be computed. 

There is some variance in the num- 
ber of books needed per pupil. This 
has been estimated at various times at 
five, six, eight and ten, and the last 
figure is undoubtedly not exorbitant. 
Shelf space approaching this figure, with 
ample room for growth, should be pro- 
vided. For a rough estimate of the total 
space needed, the practice is to allow 
twenty-five square feet per reader. This 
allows for an ordinarily complete sys- 
tem of accommodation and service. 


Construction Problems 

Fireproof or semifireproof construc- 
tion is desirable. Libraries house a 
costly investment. The type of structure 
should be discussed in this light, and a 
class of building required that cuts fire 
risks down as much as funds permit. 
Every library should be capable of fu- 
ture extension. In small schools this 
may be provided for by adjacent class- 
room areas into which the library-study 





hall can spread. In large schools, 
growth is best accommodated by remov- 
able filler walls in the ends of the main 
rooms or by a growth in specialized 
rooms, tended to relieve the load on the 
main reading room. 

Adaptability of the library is too 
often directly dictated to by the general 
architectural scheme. When a general 
style is adopted, it is desirable, of course, 
to maintain it, but when the library must 
be designed exteriorly to match some 
other unit of a balanced plan, havoc is 
often played with the amount of light, 
the exposure and the interior arrange- 
ment. Libraries are individual in nature 
and are absolutely dependent on func- 
tional arrangement for their effective- 
ness. To this end, they should be kept 
free from the limiting dictates of the 
balanced plan. When allowing for the 
growth of a school library building, it is 
desirable that the front facade be 
planned in the original unit. Permanent 
approach walks and landscaping are then 
possible and extensions can be made in 
the rear without disturbing the perman- 
ency of the original facade. 

The materials used by the architect 
should be carefully selected for their 
adaptability to library needs. Some of 
the qualities required are: sound dead- 
ened walls; quiet rooms; heat insulated 
walls and roof; a quiet flooring; fire- 
proofness ; long wearability. 

The comfort of the patrons is par- 
tially assured by these requirements, and 
by such other standards as: quiet ex- 
posure; an exposure protected from 
dust and grit; ideal natural light, with 
adequate natural ventilation and durable 
window operators; ideal artificial light, 
with circuits arranged to light the inner 
side of the room only, if necessary; 
effective mechanical ventilation. 

Every library plan should indicate 
functions and should plot the furniture 
in the room or rooms. Unless this is 
done, no adequate check of the plans 
can be made. It is fundamentally im- 
portant that school libraries be simply 
arranged. Since school finance does not 
permit an overabundant executive force, 
administration by a minimum staff is 
necessary. 


2C. C. Certain, (Chairman) National Education Association, Report of Committee on Library Organ- 


ization Equipment, 1916. 
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Library light should be carefully 
planned. In volume it should equal 
about one-fifth of the floor area, perhaps 
one-sixth in Southern climes. Book- 
cases are usually desired all about the 
room. For this reason the sills of li- 
brary windows are often six or seven 
feet above the floor. This high light is 
particularly desirable, but problems of 
shade control and window operation 
arise as a result of it. Shades should 
be installed to pull from the bottom 
upwards and are usually installed at two 
or three intervals on the long vertical 
window openings. Often venetian blinds 
are a solution. Window operators are 
usually chased into the wall and their 
gears and shafts covered over with 
finish construction. A removable crank 
is the usual means of operation. The 
operation of windows by pole is unde- 
sirable. Such operation is noisy, incon- 
venient and dangerous to the glazing. 

Great care should be taken to be sure 
the library meets modern standards of 
heating and ventilation. Clean, moist 
air at a moderate temperate is essential 
to study. All the problems of arrange- 
ment previously discussed are also the 
architect’s concern. When these are 
solved he is free to consider his esthetic 
problem. In the small high school, this 
is largely a problem in interior design 
and frequently adequate funds are lack- 
ing. It is the architect’s responsibility 
to create a room of dignity, refinement 
and beauty. In a simple way it should 
be an apt expression of the cultural idea. 
Flimsiness, gaudiness or overdecoration 
have no place here, and the architect 
may well turn for inspiration to the in- 
comparable examples of medieval archi- 
tecture or to the delicate finesse of Sir 
Christopher Wren. His final result 
should be an atmosphere of spacious- 
ness and unaffected beauty that might 
well command a feeling of mingled ad- 
miration and awe. 

When the library becomes a separate 
wing or building, the architect has 
further possibilities of increasing his 
esthetic effect. There are the approach, 
the entrance and the architectural pile 
to consider. Although libraries have 


little in their functional need that per- 
mit of balance, many of our designs 
attempt this solution. 


The problem 


seems easier when each room is de- 
signed in size to fit its own needs, and 
the whole gathered into an architectural 
composition. Towers are permissible in 
libraries, and those of college caliber 
may house regular or special stacks or 
offices. 

This brings us to the fourth of the 
five essentials of library organization— 
suitable furniture. For convenience our 
topic may be divided into three parts: 
furniture art and durability; furniture 
and equipment mechanisms; arrange- 
ment. 

The genuine artist-architect “will be 
as interested in the furniture of his 
rooms as he is in the rooms themselves. 
Here, however, he is doomed to a dis- 
appointment, for ideals of durability and 
dustability have dictated most of the 
design out of current library furniture. 
Moreover, most of the companies have 
“standardized” on a “derby oak” finish, 
entirely unsuited artistically for library 
uses. Let us hope that between the 
architect, the educator and the general 
trend of the times, standard library 
furniture will soon grow out of its 
present case of “derby oak missionitis,” 
and develop fittingly in color and design. 
Library furniture companies do have 
beautifully designed furniture in accept- 
able colors but they are still to be pur- 
chased at special prices only. 

No one can criticize the construction 
or quality of finish used in manufactur- 
ing modern library furniture. On these 
two points manufacturing companies are 
to be highly commended. They are open 
to further congratulation for having 
upheld their quality in the face of com- 
petitive lines and of the cheap design 
and construction resorted to in other 
branches of furniture manufacture. No 
library can afford to purchase other than 
standard equipment. 

The success of any library is largely 
dependent on the mechanics of its equip- 
ment. Standard cards, drawer files, pic- 
ture files, magazine racks, new book 
displays and reference cases are all the 
result of years of library experience. 
They are quiet, efficient and adapted to 
library demands. Shelving is of lasting 
quality as regards span, adjustable 
mechanism and _interchangeableness. 
Steel stacks are designed to last indefi- 
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nitely and to extend upwards as condi- 
tions demand. 


Furnishing the Library 

Perhaps it may be appropriate to list 
here the furniture ordinarily found in 
the high school library: steel or oak 
standard library wall shelving; steel 
stacks, reserve or otherwise; reference 
book shelves—encyclopedias, atlas, dic- 
tionary; magazine racks; bound maga- 
zine shelving; book and catalogue stor- 
age in the catalogue room, the mending 
room and the cataloguing room; special 
cases for expensive books, locked; read- 
ing tables, chairs and special provisions 
for pupils and faculty; repair and cata- 
loguing tables; librarian’s desks—an 
office desk, a consultation desk and a 
charging desk with a cash drawer, card 
file drawers and adequate charging and 
book receiving machinery ; display facili- 
ties for new books, for collections in 
cases, for wall displays and for hall and 
library bulletin boards; catalogue 
drawers; mounted picture files; space 
for the book truck or trucks. 

The spacing of chairs, tables and files 
is standardized and may be learned from 
any library furniture manufacturing 
company. The architect should show 
these items or their counterpart on his 
preliminary studies of the library. 

The last major essential of a library 
we are to discuss is the reading material. 
It is not our purpose to do more than 
indicate its general character and the 
gross requirements necessary to house 
it properly. In a general way the mate- 
rial catalogued in a library will consist 
of books, magazines, bound magazines, 
newspapers, documents, dictionaries, en- 
cyclopedias, atlases and other references, 
indexes, books, newspaper clippings and 
mounted pictures. The major problem 
is one of shelving medium sized books. 





Because of the great diversity of sub- 
ject matter and purpose, however, there 
are books of odd size within most of 
the major fields catalogued. For this 
reason some libraries prefer to stand- 
ardize on ten-inch shelving. Most libra- 
ries, however, use eight-inch shelves for 
70 or 80 per cent of the shelving pro- 
vided. 

We have already noted the need to 
provide space for from five to ten books 
per pupil. A small high school will often 
subscribe for from fifteen to twenty 
magazines and a large school for as 
many as fifty or sixty. Magazine dis- 
play and bound and unbound magazine 
storage should be provided in propor- 
tion. Standard files for the other mate- 
rial listed are needed. 

All of the principles discussed in this 
paper apply to all types and sizes of high 
school libraries. The manner of their 
application will vary with conditions, so 
that what is expressed as a room in 
large libraries may dwindle to an insig- 
nificant space in small ones. Because 
we believe the principles underlying li- 
brary organization are constant, we have 
developed a checking list or score card 
for evaluating the areas or building occu- 
pied by high school or small college libra- 
ries. We have used the score enough to ~ 
test its value in library diagnosis and 
planning. 

Scientifically this score card may be 
open to serious criticism. It attempts to 
evaluate a great many items that may 
seem entirely too subjective to secure 
reliable judgments. However, once the 
functional needs and relationships of the 
library are admitted, understood and il- 
lustrated, a great deal that at first ap- 
pears as subjective will become quite 
objective. 


[Ep. Note—Lack of space prevents reprinting Mr. Hill’s score card here. 
Those who wish to take advantage of the valuable material and ideas it presents 
will find it in the March, 1930 issue of Tue Nation’s Scuoots, Vol. V, No. 3, 


page 33.) 
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N.A.B.P. News 


ENRY L. CECIL of the Bureau of 
Lectures of the National Associa- 
tion of Book Publishers, has been lectur- 
ing in the southwest for the past two 
months. His talks stress the importance 


of reading and book ownership, and the 
valuable community service rendered by 
A typical 


local bookshops and libraries. 
day includes lectures at 
several grade _ school 
and high school assem- 
blies, at a normal school 
or college chapel serv- 
ice, at a business men’s 
luncheon club, an ad- 
dress at a woman’s club 
or parent-teacher asso- 
ciation meeting, and 
visits to the public li- 
brary and _ bookstores 


of the city. 
During 1929 Mr. 
Cecil addressed 225,595 


people in 25 states. En- 
thusiastic comments on 
his work from super- 
intendents of schools, 
librarians, and others 
indicate how forcefully 
Mr. Cecil presents his 
message. A recent let- 
ter from Superintend- 
ent of Schools F. P. 
Austin of Chandler, Arizona, comments 
as follows on Mr. Cecil’s work: “Mr. 
Cecil not only has a message of unusual 
worth to all of us but possesses the rare 
skill to convey his message in an inter- 
esting, inspiring and impressive manner. 
That our students appreciated and ap- 
proved his address was evident in the 
spontaneous demonstration accorded Mr. 
Cecil at the close. Seldom have they 
been so enthusiastic in their reception 
of an assembly speaker. We have had 
many paid lecturers whose efforts failed 
to register so strikingly and so profit- 
ably. We hope he may come again.” 
During May Mr. Cecil will address 
clubs and schools in Corinth and Pas- 
cagoula, Miss.; Mobile, Greenville, 
Montgomery, Ensley, Decatur, Athens, 
Florence, Ala.; Jackson, Dyersburg, 





Union City, Clarksville, Tenn.; Hop- 
kinsville, Danville, Harrodsburg, Somer- 
set, Ky.; Radford, Danville, Va., re- 
turning to the Association office early 
in June. 


The N.A.B.P. has received numerous 
requests for extra copies of the new 
display signs “Spring 
Book Show” and 
“Round the World in 
Children’s Books.” 
These two, with the 
signs “Books for Vaca- 
tion Reading,” and 
“Books for the Grad- 
uate” (sent gratis 
on request), will 
brighten up exhibits in 
school and public libra- 
ries during May and 
June. More and more 
libraries are adopting 
the custom of issuing 
summer booklists for 
their younger patrons. 
Printed inexpensively 
or mimeographed on 
colored paper, these 
lists serve to keep in- 
terest in reading alive 
during the vacation 
months, and are wel- 
comed by parents and children alike. 
Occasionally librarians borrow cuts of 
the N.A.B.P. posters to illustrate these 
lists. Address 347 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


May brings several special events 
with which books may be allied: Child 
Health Day, May Iist; National Music 
Week, 4th to 10th; Mothers’ Day, 11th; 
Jewish Book Week, llth to 18th; 
Memorial Day, 30th. 


The poster reproduced on this page 
was designed by Robert E. Lee, for the 
National Association of Book Publish- 
ers. 
“Books,—and the Week’s News” ex- 


hibits are being featured successfully in 
(Continued on page 455) 
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Dilly Tante Observes from Abroad 


M* last notes in Italy before I leave 
for Paris en route for home. All 
the sweet sorrowful platitudes rise from 
the heart. Some places are to the soul 
like second bodies. How shall we con- 
ceive of a sundering? How can we 
think of ourselves as gone from here 
where we are ourselves? That odd and 
unnatural word GONE. ... The terror 
of death itself lies surely in its being 
the most sudden and utter act of going 
away. But now I have been quoting 
Vernon Lee (which is, after all, very 
good taste on any traveler’s part). That 
wise and subtle lady! Where does she 
travel now? However far away in 
Europe she may be, in London or the 
Black Forest or the Austrian Tyrol, 
surely, because she loved Florence and 
wrote of it and had her villa on the 
hill nearby (where you may still find 
her a charming hostess, I am told, in 
The Red Lily of Anatole France), 
surely, I say, she is packing her bags at 
this moment for another visit, unreluc- 
tant to suffer again the keen anguish of 
the parting guest who knows that “this 
room, which he may have made pecul- 
iarly his own, filling it, perhaps, with his 
own most personal experience; the land- 
scape made his own thru this window, 
the crucial conversation, receiving un- 
expected sympathies, held or (more 
potent still) thought over afterwards 
in that chair; he knows that this room 
will become, perhaps, O horror, within 
a few hour’s, another’s!” 


La morte di D. H. Lawrence. It was 
a shock to come across the news in a 
local journal. The tremendous energy 
emanating from his doomed body was 
always an astonishing thing. No one of 
his books ever satisfied me wholly, for 
tho all of them were infected with the 
excitement of genius, there seemed al- 
ways a point where a formula, a habit 
of style, was manifest, as if a fever 
hurried the author on while there yet 
was time, so that he could not stay for 
fresh conquest. Thinking of Lawrence, 
one does not focus on any single book, 


but on the bright core of his personality, 
the terrible pulse, the dark wordless 
sympathetic heart. He died in the little 
French town of Vence, not far from 
Nice, in a large, rather garish, hotel on 
the edge of a hill, named Ad Astra by 


the astronomer Flammarion. 


It was fitting that this voluntary exile 
should have died in a foreign hostelry. 
England prosecuted him and he, because 
he was sensitive to personal indignity 
no less than to the greater indignity of 
time, prosecuted England. Nerves and 
machines were his enemies. He would 
have wished to save England from the 
poison of “progress.” If he raved 
against her surrenders, it was because 
he was attached to her inexorably. That 
last shameful act of official vandalism 
when the “authorities” tore his pictures 
from the walls of a London gallery, 
almost simultaneous with the suppres- 
sion of Lady Chatterley’s Lover and the 
confiscation of Lawrence’s poems in 
manuscript, he must have _ resented 
deeply. In a small collection of verse 
(Nettles), published almost on the eve 
of his death, he lampoons Britannia and 
her coddled baby, The Public. 


“Oh never start 
this business of speaking from heart 
to heart 
in mother English, or you’re in the 
cart. 


For our honest and healthy English 
tongue 

is apt to prove a great deal too strong 

for our dainty, our delicate English 
ears. 


Oh touch the harp, touch the harp 
gently, my dears! 


We English are so sensitive, much 
more than appears.” 


It is bad poetry, but justifiable. One 
thinks of Blake and the divine madness 
of his gnomic rhymes: 

“The harlot’s cry from street to street 

Shall weave Old England’s winding 

sheet.” 
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In Paris now, a week later, in a little 
hotel room not far from the old ceme- 
tery of Montparnasse made dear to me 
by the noble sepulchre of Baudelaire, | 
resume these paragraphs. No kind des- 
tiny prevented me from leaving /a bDellis- 
sima e famosissima Fiorenza. I was not 
so fortunate as one Kate France, who, 
according to an item in the Italian Mail 
and Tribune, was to have left the city, 
but “has been knocked down by a bicycle 
and sustained a broken wrist, which will 
keep her in Florence for some time.” In 
Florence half the population rides bi- 
cycles and the other half is knocked 
down by them. 


There are many famous cemeteries in 
Paris, not the least among them being 
the Cemetery of Pére Lachaise where 
Moliere is buried, where Heloise and 
Abelard, poor things, have their sepul- 
chre, and where a lone willow cuts 
through the simple grave of the poet 
Musset. Here too | found, wandering 
among the multitudinous dead, the im- 
pressive tomb of Oscar Wilde, a huge 
block of stone carved by Epstein into 
an inscrutable Egyptian head with level 
streaming hair. A nameless lady who 
admired Wilde had the tomb erected. 
The inscription reminds us that he died 
fortified by the last rites of the church. 


Transition, that incorrigible magazine 
(“An International Quarterly for Cre- 
ative Experiment”) of the Americans in 
Paris, in whose pages you will find some 
of the best and wisest, some of the worst 
and silliést, writing in English, informs 
us in its latest manifesto that “the novel 
is dead, long live the novel.” The main 
points in its credo, obviously inspired by 
Joyce’s Work in Progress, are that “the 
novel as practiced today is an archaic 
form that no longer answers the needs 
of the modern psyche; the novel of the 
future will be a compendium of all the 
manifestations of life in a timeless and 
spaceless projection, a plastic encyclo- 
pedia of the fusion of subjective and 
objective reality, a plunge into the un- 
derworld of our being.” The novel of 


the future will “create fables in con- 
sciousness,” it will express “the magic 
reality in a language that is non-imita- 
tive and evolutionary.” 


Like most of the pronouncements of 
Transition, this one is a mixture of 
sense and nonsense. There is no such 
thing as “the novel.” There are only this 
novel and that novel, and in the future 
as in the past each novelist will deter- 
mine for himself the nature of his book. 
Theories of art arise from the forms of 
art, and not the forms from the theories. 
The formula that gives birth to a book 
will strangle it. 


Sometimes I think that no one ought 
ever to be persuaded to read a book. To 
force a book that one admires into the 
hands of a diffident audience is some- 
thing of a sin, perhaps—not against the 
audience, but against the book itself. 
Unless we are willing to believe that by 
the natural laws of attraction and repul- 
sion books must find their proper audi- 
ence, we are forced to the discouraging 
conclusion that the continuous life of the 
great books is a fortunate accident that 
is liable to terminate at any moment in 
history. Personally, I resent being told 
that 1 must read such and such a book. 
I must do nothing of the kind unless my 
own nature, by virtue of its peculiar 
needs, demands that nourishment. (For 
instance, I must read Henry James, so 
every writer on the novel and most of 
my friends inform me. Well, I confess 
that I’ve tried several times, once with 
fair success, but at least thrice with utter 
failure. I feel no need at present of 


trying again.) 


Some authors we can regard with an 
admiration so impersonal, an affection 
so general, that we are happy to share 
the benefits of that association. But 
there is another kind of esthetic enjoy- 
ment, of which the value lies partly in 
its exclusiveness, a sort of aristocratic 
possession that we are disinclined to 
make common in fear and jealousy of 
the vulgar taste. If this be called intel- 
lectual snobbery, let it be said that de- 
mocracy has never been an esthetic vir- 
tue. It was, I admit, with an honest 
pang that I learn that a new edition of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins’ poems is on 
the press, tho only a short while ago I 
praised them here and pleaded for their 
re-issue. It is pleasant to speak in meta- 
phor of resurrection, but what of all the 
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furious words, plucked burning from the 
bosom fires, that must be shoveled into 
dead intelligences, mixed with clinkers, 
buried and lost again under the drifting 
ashes of innumerable minds? There is 
more death than life in every immor- 
tality. 


The condition of James Joyce’s eyes 
is such that he has been forced to 
abandon work on his latest novel, with 


which he has been occupied since the 
publication of Ulysses in 1922. In a 
last desperate attempt to save his sight 
he has fled to Switzerland for treatment. 
It is a curious parallel (which Joyce, 
with his great delight in circumstantial 
as well as philological puns, must surely 
have thought of) that even as Homer 
was blind, so blindness descends upon 
the second poet of the Odyssey. 








A Lesson in Student Use of the 
Readers’ Guide’ 


I. What it is. 

To make material in a library easily accessible, it is necessary to have various 
indexes. We have studied the index to a book and the general index to the 
whole library—the card catalogue. In the lesson today, we study the index to 
magazine material. This is called Reapers’ Guipe To PeRiopicaL LITERATURE. 
It indexes about 110 different magazines. 

READERS’ GUIDE is a periodical itself. It appears every month and cumulates 
so that it is never necessary to use more than two numbers along with the an- 
nual number. These annual numbers are combined into larger volumes covering 
several years. 

Not all magazines are indexed in REApERs’ Guine. A list of the ones included 
appears in the front of each issue, together with the meaning of the abbreviations 
used in the entries. 


II. Arrangement. ; 

In the lesson on the card catalogue we found that the catalogue indexed 
material in the library by author, by title, and by subject. Reapers’ Guipe in- 
dexes the material in magazines by author, by title, and by subject also. These 
entries are all arranged in alphabetical order and printed in black type to make 
them easy to distinguish. The item in black print corresponds to the first line 
on the catalogue card. 


III. Title entries. 
In the catalogue we found a title card for every book with a distinctive title. 
In Reapers’ GUIDE, we find a title entry for stories only. “Usually the title entry 
will give only a reference to the author. To find the reference to the magazine, 
it is necessary to consult the author entry: 
SILENCE; story. See Galsworthy, J. 


Under the subject poems, poems are listed by title. 


IV. Author entries. 

Under the name of the author, the titles of the articles appear in alphabetical 
order. The following information is given: Name of author (in black type) and 
below it, the title of the article, name of magazine, volume, inclusive paging, date. 
If an article is illustrated or contains a portrait, this is indicated by “il” or “por.” 


1Form used in the Library Instruction course in the Pittsburgh public schools, as published in the 
Research Bulletin. 
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The articles about an author follow those by him just as they did in the catalogue. 


HeOvER, Herbert Clark 
——-. to the convention. Cong Digest 7:232 


Herbert Hoover. Mrs A. T. Hert. Woman's J 
n s 13:14 Ag ‘28 


V. Subject entries. 


Subject entries have the following form: Subject (in black type) and be- 
low it, the title of the article, author, name of magazine, volume, inclusive pag- 


ing, date: 
. HIGH schools 
Six a-yeer high school in Cincinnati. R. G. Gray. 
ool R 36:649-50 N ‘28 


If a subject contains a great number of entries, it is usually subdivided. 


VI. Cross references. 
Follow the directions given in the cross references: 
AIR terminals. See Airports 


PROBLEMS 


English 4, Period............ | EE Tey 


I. Select a subject in which you are interested. Find 5 references to magazine 
articles. Write out in full: 


EE CES citokic kom sls bdgie0.94 00 08g eneedba 


Title Author Magazine Vol. Page Date 


II. Find a portrait of Herbert Hoover. Write out the entry in full: 


III. Index an article in a recent number of a magazine in the School Library, 
just as it would appear in Reapers’ Guipe. Make such author, title, or subject 
entries as you consider necessary. Present your information as it would be 
printed in Reapers’ Guipe. Use the back of this sheet for this. 


IV. A. What do the following abbreviations stand for: 


S por 

A: St N 
House B Cur Hist 
ns No Am 
Ag J: 

il Ja 


B. Where did you find the meaning? Give volume, page, and date. 
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The High School Library of the Future’ 


By Aniela Poray 


CHARACTERS 
LIBRARIAN StTuDENT I 
ASSISTANT StuDEnT II 


VISITOR 


[Table with several bottles, labelled con- 
spicuously, a compass, a protractor, 
large sheets of paper, graphs, a tape 
measure, pencils, fountain pen. 
LIBRARIAN seated at a table, A VISITOR 
and AN ASSISTANT seated at her left. 


LIBRARIAN. I am expecting two new 
cases today; you'll see some very inter- 
esting demonstrations of our latest dis- 
coveries in library science. 


Visitor. But I do not see any books 
in your library, it appears to be a labor- 
atory rather than a library, and why do 
you speak of cases? 

LipraRIAN. Ah! You are still labor- 
ing under the shackling influence of the 
20th century. That period of violent ef- 
fort and of hardships, when the entire 
educational world insisted on that re- 
fined cruelty to children,—active study. 
I shudder to think of the blasted hopes, 
stunted impulses, of pressure brought 
upon the tender lives in the fanatical de- 
sire of teachers and librarians that youth 
must study so many subjects, so many 
hours a day. It is pitiful to think of it. 

Visitor. What do you call the pres- 
ent age? 

LIBRARIAN [with pride]. The age of 
perfect passivity—no effort, no study— 
and scientific, painless acquisition of 
knowledge is the basic principle of to- 
day. 

Visitor. But how do you accomplish 
this? Don’t you require. . .? 

LIBRARIAN. We require nothing of 
our students, their tender lives must not 
be stunted or thwarted by rigid require- 
ments. On the contrary it is the teacher 
and librarian who is required to study 
the students. 

Visitor. And then .. .? 


LriBRARIAN. We diagnose the case pre- 
scribe the necessary elements required to 
make a finished student. 

Visitor. I wish that in my days edu- 
cation had been as painless. 


AssISTANT. You'll see our scientific 
methods shortly. We expect a few can- 
didates for music, literature and history. 

Visitor. Why are some of these bot- 
tles labelled red, white and blue? 

LipRaRIAN. These are our “baccilli 
Americani.” We divide them into two 
classes. One for the native born, called 
1,2,3 formula, and for the foreigners the 
1,2,3,4, formula is the usual one. 

Assistant. We no longer trust to the 
uncertain methods of socalled American- 
ization and thus our first formula con- 
sists of Civics, Star Spangled Banner 
and a political party. For the foreigner 
we add the English language. 

Visitor. But do you have formulas, 
vaccines, baccilli? Why don’t you have 
books in your library? 

LIBRARIAN [picking up a vial]. This 
pale yellow fluid is the essence of 
Wordsworth’s poetry; after the meas- 
urements are taken and tests made, one 
dose will give a wonderful knowledge of 
that great poet. You'll never forget the 
primrose. 


This reddish brown vial contains so- 
cialistic writings of Marx, La Salle, 
Lenin and others. All knowledge is ap- 
plied subcutaneously. In this manner our 
students graduate within one month with 
a thorough knowledge of all subjects. In 
our age it would be a crime to keep these 
young people in school for four years. 
An utter economic waste. The best of 
all, is the fact, that it involves no effort 
on the part of the student, and does not 
call for high grade mentality, because the 
library supplies all the necessary ingre- 
dients. In fact, those on the borderline 
prove better cases than even the high 
grade feeble-minded. The most difficult 
cases are those whose frequency curves 
are in a state of flux. 


1 All rights reserved by the author, who is librarian of Northeastern High School, Detroit, Mich. 
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Visitor [to AssisTaNT]. What is she 
talking about? 

AssIsTANT. You'll find the process 
very simple when you see how we test 
our students, and how we arrive at the 
average median. 

Stupent I [entering]. Prof. Sextant 
asked us to come for Music, Literature 
and History. May we have a full 
course? 

LIBRARIAN. That will depend entirely 
upon your measurements of variability 
and the frequency polygon. Please be 
seated. [StupenTs I and II face the audi- 
ence]. : 

LrBRARIAN [to AsSISTANT]. Miss 
Bowen, please have your charts ready 
[to Visitor]. Would you like to assist 
in our education labors? 

StupDEenT I. I want if possible to spe- 
cialize in Chopin, Beethoven, and Liszt. 
Please do not give me any modern music. 

LIBRARIAN. We must consider above 
all the coefficient of correlation. What- 
ever is required musically we'll supply it, 
but we must be permitted to judge of 
your central tendency. You may begin, 
Miss Bowen. [ASSISTANT measures with 
a tape measure the length of nose, cir- 
cumference of head and wrist, size of ear, 
length of thumb, calling off numbers 
which the Visitor puts down]. 

AssISTANT [reading]. The length of 
nose multiplied by the circumference of 
head, divided by the width of the ear, 
added to the length of the thumb, sub- 
tracted from the circumference of the 
wrist equals two plus one minus three 
equals zero. Hm, we can’t prescribe 
Chopin. (Taking up bottle). Your cen- 
tral tendency calls for Debussy, Frank 
and perhaps,—yes,—yes, Rachmaninoff. 

Stupent I [exasperated]. I don’t 
want them, I hate their music. 

LriBRARIAN. That is irrelevant, we can 
give you only that which synchronizes 
with your tabular and graphic median. 
However, we still have the z-t-p test. 


ASSISTANT. Please answer instantly 
the question I am about to ask—If De- 
cember has 42 days says O, if July has 
29 say B. 

Stuvent I [bewildered]. B.B.B..... 

AssIsTanT. A borderline case. If your 
father has eaten the hay of the red- 
headed Frenchman sing Do Re Mi, if 


the Frenchman ate the hay, sing Fa Sol 
La. 

Stuvent I. La Sol Fa. 

LipraARIAN. Marvellous! Astounding! 
It has been indubitably proven that this 
case calls for syncopated music. We'll 
administer Debussy, Grainger, and—yes, 
I have it, George M. Cohan. 

Stupent I [indigantly]. I just hate 
this. Why can’t I be permitted to play 
what I want? 

LriBRARIAN. In this advanced age the 
individual must be considered only in re- 
lation to society. Your proper musical 
expression has been determined; any 
other music produced by you would be 
anti-social in its reaction. Let us pro- 
ceed to the test in literature. 

ASSISTANT. Please open your mouth, 
hm, upper and lower quartiles are miss- 
ing correlation [makes notes]. Bend 
your head to the left, while moving your 
right foot up and down and holding your 
right ear with the thumb and index fin- 
ger of your left hand. Keep it up. That’s 
right. N.O.P. equals S.T.U.Y. [meas- 
ures width and length of face, width of 
mouth, passes the tape under the chin un- 
til it meets on top of head]. What do you 
associate with “numbers” and “mourn- 
ful.” ? 

StuvenT I. “Tell me not in mournful 
numbers.” 

LiBRARIAN. How perfectly the com- 
plex is working. No inhibition and no 
pressure. 

ASSISTANT. Please repeat after me, 
accentuating second, fifth, eighth and 
eleventh word....... Translucent jellies, 
Hoary frost, If, This is the forest pri- 
meval.—Judge not.—To be or not to be. 
Riverside. 

StuvenT I. [Repeats in sing-song, 
stumbling over the accented words. | 

AssIsTANT. I am sure this is a case of 
X Y Z groups. Now point your right 
index finger simultaneously to figure 1 
and 7 on this chart. 


Stuvent I [explosively]. But this is 
impossible. I can’t point with the same 


finger in two opposite directions. 
LrBraRIAN. A clear case of frequency 
polygon and a total lack of coefficient of 
correlation. Please select vial 6—Keats, 
Amy Lowell and perhaps a little of the 


(Continued on page 466) 
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Books for the Browsing Corner of 
A High School Library’ 


By Agnes Cowing 


By VERY high school library should have its browsing corner or its treasure case 

where students may .browse among beautiful editions and read: for the pure 
joy of reading. Many of the books looked upon with dread by the average high 
school boy or girl who sees them only as annotated text books will be read with 
delight if placed before the students in attractive form. Books in bright colored 
decorated publisher’s binding and with colored illustrations are most alluring when 
laid out on tables or in a display case where they will be sure to attract the eye. 
They will work wonders in cultivating a taste for good reading. 

Expensive books, costing even more than five dollars have been purposely 
included in this list. They are not out of the question in even a small high school, 
for the high school has an advantage over the public library in that in addition 
to its regular appropriation there are always groups of pupils eager to contribute 
to the school library and glad to present a book which all the student body of the 
school will enjoy. This collection can be built up gradually, and as the books are 
not loaned for home use they will last, in good condition, and in original bindings, 
for many years. Graduating classes, clubs, and the general student organization 
of the school can be encouraged to help build up this collection, and they will 
respond to the suggestion of this opportunity and take pride in seeing the collec- 
tion grow. 

High school librarians feel that every dollar invested in these books is a good 
investment. English teachers find them a boon in their class work and the illu- 
strations of plays help in costume design for dramatics. Art teachers use them 
also in their classes and often will come to the library and give delightful talks 
on the illustrators and their work—Preface to the first list of Books for the 
Browsing Corner of a High School Library, by Mary E. Hall in the WiLson 





BULLETIN, June, 1916. 


1% presenting this revision of the list 

compiled by Mary E. Hall in 1916, 
there seems no reason to change or mod- 
ify her own preface. Miss Hall’s version 
of the Browsing Corner of a high school 
library is but one more evidence of her 
Jeadership in her chosen field, and there 
are few school libraries today where the 
joy of reading books in attractive form 
is not recognized as a fundamental ob- 
jective. 

But while this underlying purpose of 
the Browsing Corner remains unchanged, 
certain changes in the make-up of the 
list have seemed advisable. High school 
students today under the guidance of 
wise teachers of English are showing a 
more discriminating interest in contem- 
porary literature and a keener critical 
sense. No longer is a “classical author” 
condemned as such, but condemned for 
his own inherent dullness in some of his 


writing and liked for the abiding human 
appeal of his finest work. As a matter 
of fact, our “World Classics” are just this 
surviving best of the older literature and 
this list attempts to present them in their 
most attractive form. It is much to be re- 
gretted that certain editions given in 
the earlier list, notably the separate plays 
of Shakespeare, Sheridan and Goldsmith 
illustrated by Rackham, Dulac and 
others, are now out of print. Any li- 
brary fortunate enough to possess them 
should cherish these volumes. Where 
no satisfactory substitute edition could 
be found such titles have been omitted 
from the present list. In most cases 
one edition only has been noted. For a 
further choice the list by E. M. Pfutzen- 
reuter, “Illustrated Editions of High 
School Classics,” published by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School in 1925 
is suggested for reference. 


1 Reprinted in response to many requests, from the Witson Butietin for February, 1929, Vol. III, 
No. 18. The compiler is librarian of James Monroe High School, New York City. 
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To make up for this loss, however, 
our publishers are devoting more atten- 
tion to the production of well-known 
novels and other standard books in good, 
tho comparatively inexpensive editions 
with clear type, satisfactory paper and 
make-up, artistic binding, and suitable 
illustrations. Such editions are welcome 
for both school and personal libraries 
and books of this type shown in the 
Browsing Corner may stimulate ambi- 
tion to build up one’s own library of 
well-loved books. With this in mind 
and with the recognition of the varied 
interests of high school boys and girls, 
the second part of the list has been com- 
piled. It is meant to be suggestive, not 
conclusive. In “Books of Yesterday” 
we have tried to suggest the best of the 
nineteenth century while in “Books of 
Today” we have chosen what seems the 
best of the passing moment. This last 
group has its place in the Browsing 
Corner but it should be a changing list 
ready to yield place freely to the best of 
tomorrow. The selection may be satis- 
factory to no one, but if it impels the 
boys and girls to discuss with us what 
they think the Browsing Corner should 
contain, it will, perhaps, have served its 


purpose. 


Some Classics of World Literature 
in Illustrated Editions 


Aesop. Fables; selected by Joseph Jacobs; 
done into pictures by Richard Heigh- 
wy (Children’s Classics) Macmil- 
Det. onc enieees itive eles abaes 

Arabian Nights. Stories from the 
Arabian Nights; retold by Laurence 
Housman, with drawings by Edmund 
SURE, BOD osc scdeccissccopens 

— More Tales from the Arabian 
Nights; edited by Frances Jenkins 
Olcott; illustrated by Willy Pogany. 
Ede -astectcedavchdtind nusscedtakes a 

Arthur, King. Boy’s King Arthur, edited 
from Malory’s Morte d’Arthur by Sid- 
ney Lanier; illustrated by N. C. 
Wyeth. Scribner 

- Romance of King Arthur and his 

Knights of the Round Table; abridged 

from Malory’s Morte d’Arthur by Al- 

fred W. Pollard; illustrated by Arthur 

Rackham. Macmillan ............... 

— Story of King Arthur and his 
Knights, written and illustrated by 
Howard a aaa 

Auscassin et Nicollete. Aucassin and 
Nicolette and Other Mediaeval Ro- 

_ mances; translated by E. Mason. 
(Everyman’s Library) Dutton ........ 

Bible. Modern Reader’s Bible; The text 
of this is the Revised Version. The 


2.50 





2.00 


2.25 





2.50 








King James Version should certainly 
be available as well in any collection 
representing World Literature. Edited 
by R. G. Moulton. Macmillan ....... 
Bulfinch, Thomas. The Golden Age of 
.Myth and Legend; edited by G. H. 
Godfrey. Stokes 
A revised and enlarged edition, illus- 
trated, of the famous old “Age of 
Fable.” ; 
Legends of Charlemagne: illus. 
by N. C. Wyeth. Cosmopolitan ... 
Bunyan, John. Pilgrim’s Progress; with 
an introduction by H. R. Haweis; de- 
signs done by the Brothers Rhead. 
Century 


eee eee eee ee eee ee eee 





Cervantes, S. Mide. Don Quixote; illus. 
by Gordon Browne. Stokes 
Chaucer. Complete Works; now first put 
into modern English by John S. 
P. Tatlock and Percy MacKaye; illus. 
by Warwick Goble. Macmillan 
Dante. Stories from Dante, by Susan 
Cunnington; with illustrations in col- 
our by Evelyn Paul. Stokes 
Defoe, Daniel. Robinson Crusoe; illus. 
by Robert and Louis Rhead. Harper. 
Firdusi. The Epic of Kings—Hero 
Tales of Persia; retold from Firdusi’s 
Shah-Namen by Helen Zimmern; illus. 
by Wilfred Jones. Macmillan 
Goldsmith, Oliver. Vicar of Wakefield; 
illus. by Hugh Thomson. (Cranford 
i iin ccos nat nececs 
Hakluyt, Richard. Heroes from Hak- 
luyt; edited by Charles J. Finger; 
Woodcut decorations by Paul Honoré. 
Odyssey; translated by G. H. 
Palmer. Houghton 
The Adventures of Odysseus and 
the Tale of Troy, by Padraic Colum; 
illus. by Willy Pogany. Macmillan .... 
Iliad for Boys and Girls, told by 
A. J. Church; illus. in color. (Chil- 
dren’s Classics). Macmillan 
Odyssey for Boys and Girls, told 
by A. J. Church; illus. in color. (Chil- 
dren’s Classics). Macmillan 
Raspe, Rudolph E. Surprising Adven- 
tures of Baron Munchausen; illus. by 
William Strang and J. B. Clark. Boni. 
Robin Hood. The Merry Adventures of 
Robin Hood, written and illustrated by 


eee eeeeeee 


eeeeenee 


ee 











eee eeeeeee 


Howard Pyle. Scribner .............. 
Shakespeare, William. Complete Works. 
3v. (Riverside Popular Edition) 
FEN NOPE ee 


This is not an entirely satisfactory 
edition for the Browsing Corner. An 
old-fashioned set in several volumes 
such as used to be found in every pri- 
vate library would be a welcome gift. 


Tales from Shakespeare, by 
Charles and Mary Lamb; illus. by 
Arthur Rackham. Dutton ........... 

Swift, Jonathan. Gulliver’s Travels; 
edited by Padraic Colum; illus. by 
Willy Pogany. Macmillan ............ 


Virgil. Aeneid for Boys and Girl, told 
by A. J. Church; illus. in color Mac- 
millan 
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Books of Yesterday and Today 


Amundsen, R. E. First Crossing of the 


Polar Sea. Doubleday .............. 
Atherton, Gertrude. The Conqueror. 
SE icons s i ces cse ume eee ad as scaes 


Auslander, Joseph & Hill, F. E. The 
Winged Horse; decorations by Paul 


Honoré. Doubleday ...............0+: 
Austen, Jane. Emma; illus. by Hugh 
Thomson. (Illustrated Standard Nov- 
EEE PET PP TEe e 





Pride and Prejudice; colored 
plates by C. E. and H. M. Brock. (Rit- 
tenhouse Classics). Macrae Smith .... 

Barrie, Sir James M. The Admirable 
Crichton. Scribner 
All Barrie’s plays are enjoyed. The 
acting version of “Peter Pan” is the 
latest to be published in this edition. 

Half Hours. Scribner 
Four short plays: Pantaloon; Twelve- 
Pound Look: Rosalind; The Will. 

Beebe, William. The Arcturus Adven- 





ture; with illustrations from colored 
plates, photographs and maps. Put- 
he cnc cettees ai caandeeibhiuint 
Bennett, Arnold. The Old Wives’ Tale. 
EE ad vuk ne nat crbasacesane 
‘Blackmore, R. D. Lorna Doone (Ritten- 
house Classics) Macrae Smith ........ 
Boutet de Monvel, L. M. Joan of Arc. 
DT dtbidbbiceten teieroadibesiesas 
Boyd, James. Drums; illus. by N. C. 
TIO i GUL aes cdteeacctca 


Bronte, Charlotte. Jane Eyre; colored 
plates by MonroS. Orr. (International 
: SE ceded s kceeeenesecn 

Bullen, F. T. The Cruise of the Cacha- 
lot; illus. by Mead Schaeffer. Dodd. 

Bulwer-Lytton, E. The Last Days of 
Pompeii; illus. by F. C. Yohn. Scrib- 
ei kddcdsepn Guilcneinis bh 0.0 cpiiatisd'nh 

Burney, Fanny. Evelina; illus. by Hugh 
ne (Cranford Series) Macmil- 
OE- Sicatbhevketassnildesecssaankeneeae sy 

Byrd, Richard E. Skyward. Putnam .. 

Cather, Willa. My Antonia. Houghton. 

Coleridge, S. T. The Ancient Mariner; 
illus. in color by Willy Pogany. Dou- 
bleday 





Conrad, Joseph. Lord Jim. Doubleday. 
Typhoon. Doubleday ............ 
Cooper, James Fenimore. The Last of 


the Mohicans; illus. by N. C. Wyeth. 
Scribner 


es 





Teague. Minton, Balch ................ 


The Spy. (Riverside Bookshelf). 
EE oy vasdanubtidninn Jdeuheecvlese 
Dana, R. H. Two Years before the 
ps illus. by Charles Pears. Macmil- 
Rath adcat gases b pas exeka 
De La Mare, Walter. Come Hither; 
embellished by Alec Buckels. Knopf .. 
and Quayle, Thomas. Readings; 
wood cuts by C. T. Nightingale. 
at <n daboidnekteacsanbcnenael 
Deland, Margaret. 
Harper 
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The Pilot; pictures by Donald.. 
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Dickens, Charles. Bleak House (Large 
Type Edition) Harper ; 
This excellent edition has the original 
illustrations by “Phiz”. 

A Christmas Carol; illus. by Ar- 

thur Rackham. Lippincott 

David Copperfield; containing the 

38 original illustrations by “Phiz”. 

(Rittenhouse Classics) Macrae Smith. 

Oliver Twist; illus. by Donald 

Teague. Minton, Balch .............. 

A Tale of Two Cities; illus. by 
Roland Wheelwright. (International 
Chaasies) TOGG ceca scccous t0dedes0<s 

Dunsany, Lord. Five Plays. 
Drama Series) Little 

Doyle, A. Conan. The White Company; 
with illustrations by James Daugherty. 


ee ee 














BEE on cccasvcakenguenesaeseceua uae 
Dumas, Alexandre. The Count of Monte 
Cristo; illus. by Mead Schaeffer. 
BME 4.cc.00.0¥ddabe cnn tccatioase 


Eliot, George. The Mill on the Floss. 
(Luxembourg Illus. Library) Crowell.. 
Silas Marner: illus. by M. V 
Wheelhouse. (Queen’s Treasure Ser- 
Seb d Teeroourt. cavccushet pisces dconsess 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo. Essays, 2v. 
(New Century Edition) Houghton. .ea. 
Finger, Charles J. Highwaymen, a Book 
of Gallant Rogues; illus. by Paul 
Honoré. McBride 
Tales from Silver Lands; wood- 
cuts by Paul Honoré. Doubleday .... 
Frost, Robert. Selected Poems. Holt. 
Galsworthy, John. The Forsyte Saga. 
rn CE eer 
The Little Dream. Scribner.... 
Other plays enjoyed are “Loyalties”; 
“The Pigeon”; “Justice”. 

Garland, Hamlin. A Son of the Middle 
Border. (Novels of Distinction) 
ee EPC a PPP SARS SIP 

Gaskell, Mrs. Cranford; illus. by M. V. 











Wheelhouse. (Queens’s Treasure Ser- 
BORD SERNCOUE 5 ic adensa dane cees cans 4d 
Gregory, Lady. Seven Short Plays. 
PUD nc d co caneeeapacadbeckeinays cae 
Hardy, Thomas. Tess of the D’Urber- 
We: REOUOI ares oot apeeeesitosanes 
Harte, Bret. The Luck of Roaring 
Camp. (Modern Readers’ Series) 
ee ree 2 ee eer 50" 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. House of the 
Seven Gables. (Riverside Bookshelf) 
FOOIOG «vnc cn dedtnctdensesconessest 


Hergesheimer, Joseph. Java Head. (Stu- 
dents’ Library of Contemporary Fic- 
tion) Knopf 

Housman, Laurence. 
eT ae. ee 

Hudson, W. H. Green Mansions. (Stu- 
dents’ Library of Contemporary Fic- 
Gen) Knope ...0cssnssased REY oe 

Hughes, Thomas. Tom Brown’s School- 
days; illus. by Louis Rhead. Harper ... 

Hugo, Victor. The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame. Macrae Smith 


Les Miserables; illus. by Mead 
Schaeffer. Dodd 


eee eee eee ee ee 


Moonshine and 


eee eres eeeeeeee 
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Irving, Washington. Alhambra; illus. by 
Joseph Pennell. (Cranford Edition) 
SESORIE o ncigsncciddswemceca catanscc 

Knickerbocker’s History of New 

York; edited by Anne Carroll Moore, 

with pictorial pleasantries by James 

Daugherty. Doubleday : 

The Legend of Sleep Hollow; il- 
lus. by Arthur Rackham. McKay .... 

James, Will. Smoky the Cowhorse. 
ONE nas aude ving onaedeoebuienasens 

Keats, John. Poetical Works. (Golden 
Treasury Series) Macmillan ......... 
No edition of Keats or Shelley seems 
quite satisfactory, yet they will be 
looked for in the Browsing Corner. 

Kingsley, Charles. Westward Ho; illus. 





eee eee eee eee 











by N. C. Wyeth. Scribner ............ 
Kipling, Rudyard. The Day’s Work. 
SOME cn ncnbinstceicoscous eee Sa Se 
Kim; illus. by John Lockwood 
Kipling. Doubleday ...............++- 
Songs for Youth; illus. by Leo 
Daten, Tee dak on0'4hscncganteass 
Kruif, Paul de. The Microbe Hunters. 
PONS nc int bcbadodbubes veckcsnses 


Lamb, Charles. Essays of Elia, and the 
Last Essays of Elia; illus. by C. E. 


BOGE, Be SE in hak + sin cedin’e 6004 
Lawrence, T. E. Revolt in the Desert. 
DORN 0 ccdatinddtadhedss tuning cos 


Lindbergh, Charles A. “We”. Putnam. 
London, Jack. The Call of the Wild; 
illus. by Paul Bransom. Macmillan. . 
Macaulay, Thomas Babington. Lays of 
Ancient Rome; illus. by Norman Ault. 
EERE ¢3<cctonbsensebectiWesitcedtoses 
Maeterlinck, Maurice. The Blue Bird; 
illus. by F. C. Robinson. Dodd .... 
Marryatt, Frederick. Mr. Midshipman 


eee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee 


] 
Masefield, John. Salt Water Poems and 
Ballads; illus. by Charles Pears. Mac- 


a hake 4 ted cine de9-0.8 
Melville, Herman. Moby Dick; illus. by 
Mead Schaeffer. i etGrhithsssces 
Meredith, George. Diana of the Cross- 
ways. Modern Library .............. 
Millay, Edna St. Vincent. The King’s 
Flomcinasam. PROeper ..cccccccccccccces 
Noyes, Alfred. Sherwood; illus. by S. 
Dy ES PID. bdo acs sovevapoces 
O’Neill, Eugene. The Moon of the Carib- 
bees, and Six Other Plays. Modern 
BEE cuvencedbethtbaedndbhs «dds nce 
Paine, A. B. The Boys’ Life of Mark 
A: OEE nc icpiubacd dintudéc cs 
Palgrave, F. T. The Golden Treasury; 
illus. by Maxfield Parrish. Duffield... 


Parkman, Francis. The Oregon Trail; 
illus. by N. C. Wyeth. (Beacon Hill 





SEE) - BAND i ccnvacenbesdacvess 
Poe, Edgar Allan. Tales of Mystery and 
Imagination; illus. by Harry Clarke. 
BED knnbbn 65584 aikbahdssbecs bese 
Pupin, Michael. From Immigrant to In- 
WHEE, * TEE na ctkscdatacine ves ce 
Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur. The Oxford 
Book of — Verse. Oxford ...... 
The Splendid vd illus. by 

James Daugherty. Doubleday ........ 
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Reade, Charles. The Cloister and the 


Hearth; illus. by Pisa and others. 
III Sitek cng we led ao nahin ond wa 
Robinson, Edwin Arlington. Tristram. 
ee Ee ings cine siease 
Roosevelt, Theodore. Diaries of Boy- 
hood and Youth. Scribner ............ 


Rostand, Edmond. Cyrano de Bergerac; 
a new version in English verse by 
EE deeds onc once wee 

Sandburg, Carl. Abe Lincoln Grows 
Up; illus. by James Daugherty. Har- 
court 








Scott, Sir Walter. Ivanhoe; illus. by 
Rowland Wheelwright. (International 
oe EE ee epee ae 

Quentin Durward; illus. by N. C. 
as nin wee ath'ee’ 
The Talisman; illus. by Simon H. 
, lS FE—E 


Shaw, Bernard. 


Stephens, James. The Crock of Gold; 


aa by Thomas MacKenzie. Macmil- 
Di Reed elehiiiies anes Calls > 0 
Stevenson, Robert Louis. The Black 


Arrow; illus. by N. C. Wyeth. Scrib- 








SE. ccetedin rida tdhins tdeeanre vc ceo te 
The New Arabian Nights. (South 
Seas Edition) Scribner .............. 
Treasure Island; illus. by N. C. 
I aria konndddese 


Synge, J. M. Riders to the Sea. Luce 
Stockton, Frank. The Lady or the Tiger. 
Scribner 
Tarkington, Booth. Monsieur Beaucaire. 
PE ttk o oitel th dele adh ane 
Tennyson, Alfred. Idylls of the King. 
(Golden Treasury Series) Macmillan 
Thackeray, William Makepeace. Henry 
Esmond; illus. by Hugh Thomson. 
(Cranford Series) Macmillan ....... 
Vanity Fair. (International Clas- 
Ry a ical sags barks kb oon suis 
Twain, Mark. Adventures of Tom Saw- 
yer; illus. by E. M. Kemble. Harper 
Also the “Adventures” of his friend, 
“Huck Finn”. In any form they will 
be enjoyed but this is a re-issue of the 
famous old edition. 
The Prince and the Pauper; illus. 
by Franklin Booth. Harper 
Untermeyer, Louis. Modern American 
Poetry; new edition. Harcourt ...... 
Modern British Poetry; new edi- 
UG, SE  ekbbddincascsdodeences 
Verne, Jules. Mysterious Island; illus. 
by N. C. Wyeth. Scribner ............ 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Un- 
der the Sea; illus. by W. J. Aylward. 
| BRE EG eae 
Walpole, Hugh, Jeremy; illus. by E. H. 
Shepard. Doubleday ................ 
White, Stewart, Edward. Daniel Boone, 
Wilderness Scout; illus. by James 
Daugherty. Doubleday .............. 
Wilkins, G. H. Flying the Arctic. Put- 
Yeats, W. B. The Land of Heart’s De- 
sire. Dodd 


ee 
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Younghusband, Sir F. E. Epic of Mt. 
Everest. Longmans 


ee 
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What is a High School Librarian? 
By Mildred Davis 


It was with keen interest that I read 
Miss Louise Davies’s article in the WIL- 
son Buttetin for April entitled, The 
Profession— Seen Through a Young Lt- 
brarian’s Eyes. I should like to entitle 
my article What is a High School Libra- 
rian? and therein discuss the profession 
from a compilation of material gathered 
from the larger high schools in Michi- 
gan.” 

Perhaps it would be well for me, also, 
to begin by stating my personal quali- 
fications for the undertaking. I am a 
graduate of Northwestern University, 
Evanston-Chicago, with B.A. degree. I 
also have a teachers certificate. My li- 
brary course was taken at the University 

‘of Michigan where I received a Bachelor 
of Arts degree in Library Science in 
1928. The following September I ac- 
cepted a position as assistant in the Pon- 
tiac, Michigan, High School Library. 
The next year I became librarian of 
Eastern High School Library, Lansing, 
Michigan, which is a part of the Public 
Library system. 

The first point Miss Davies made in 
her article was in regard to salary. Nat- 
urally, if a librarian is to spend five 
years in college training for the pro- 
fession, it is only natural that she or he 
is expecting an adequate return on the 
investment. Not that interest and love 
of library work is considered unim- 
portant, but that education is expensive 
and has to be paid for. The remedy 
seems to lie in making librarianship a 
recognized profession. Being a high 
school librarian, I shall confine my dis- 
cussion to that class, because of my per- 
sonal experience and limitations. 


It seems only fair that the salaries 
of school librarians should be equal to 
those of the teaching staff. The ma- 
jority of high school teachers have a 
four year college course. The average 
high school librarian now being em- 
The more significant 


tigation. dings, h 


ployed is expected to have this, plus an 
additional year for her library training. 
The analogy would seem to indicate 
higher salaries for librarians because of 
increased ability. Instead, one finds 
high school librarians in many cases, 
even though having teachers’ contracts 
and school vacations, receiving much 
smaller salaries and hardly any induce- 
ments for self improvement. I did not 
include salaries in my compilation be- 
cause the American Library Association 
has gathered statistics of this sort and 
printed them in various bulletins, and 
the facts are well known. 

But there are other facts about which 
little has hitherto been known or said. 
For instance, in only seven cases out of 
thirty-seven which I investigated are 
there any opportunities offered libra- 
rians for travel or study. If a teacher 
attends Summer School, there is a 
financial reward. Some schools offer 
teachers a specified amount for each 
credit earned, with the amount accum- 
ulative for each succeeding year. Other 
schools offer a lump sum, as $50. Al- 
most all schools reward teachers for 
travel, especially European, by $100., 
etc. 


At another point of comparison, one 
finds that in many states teachers are 
rewarded in old age by pensions. How 
many states offer the same to their 
librarians? Are the latter less worthy? 

In twelve schools in my compilation 
the school librarians belong to the Pub- 
lic Library system and receive from two 
weeks to two months summer vacations. 
Do not school librarians feel the strain 
of school periods the same as teachers, 
or are they  super-beings without 
nerves ? 

To ask again What is a School Li- 
brarian? one might consider her status 
not from the outside of the school, but 
from within. Is she considered a part 


1Ep. Notre—Space will ant pat Ge the reprinting of the chart prepared by Miss Davis from her inves- 
owever, are included in this article. 


Although the investigation 


represents only one state, the same, or similar, conditions and problems undoubtedly exist in many others. 
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of the faculty? Does she attend fac- 
ulty meetings where the general welfare 
of the school is discussed? Is she in- 
vited to the school parties in the gym- 
nasium? Does she take part in experi- 
ments carried on within the school? Is 
her picture in the school annual? Or is 
the school librarian in a class by herself, 
without a label? 

However, I feel more optimistic about 
the future than Miss Davies. I think 
that the more highly educated librarians 
the training schools turn out, the more 
attention our cause will attract, partly 
because the howling will increase, and 
when the cause is discovered to be a 
worthy one, some unified methods for 
reform may instituted. The main point 
is that there is so little being done to 





secure the recognition of the profession. 
It would seem helpful if the school li- 
brary gatherings, such as those in the 
Library Division of the Michigan Edu- 
cational Association, would discuss the 
subject and take steps for publicity on 
the matter. The School Division lately 
established by the A.L.A. can also be a 
vital factor in aiding the cause. 

O. Max Gardner, Governor of North 
Carolina, states in the United States 
Daily that the soul of the school is in 
the school library. If so, the librarian 
should be an important official rather 
than, as I’m afraid, a fixture. By fix- 
ture I do not mean lacking in work. 
Oh, no. But one who labors without 
the benefits of a recognized profession. 





Where These Books Found Their Titles 


Handed in by a staff member: 

Do Wuat You Wr, by Aldous Huxley. 
“Do what you will, this worlds’ a fiction 
And is made up of contradiction.” 

William Blake. 


From J. E. Baker, Lake City, Minn: 
House or Rimmon, by Mary Watts. 
“When I bow myself in the house of Rim- 
mon, the Lord pardon thy servant this 


thing.” 
II Kings 5:18. 


From Grace P. Smith, lowa City, lowa: 
Bent Twic, by Mrs. Dorothea (Canfield) 
Fisher. 
“*Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 


Pope, Moral Essays, Epistle 1, 1.149 


Far From THE Mapprnc Crown, by Thomas 
Hardy 


“Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble 
strife, 
Their sober wishes never learn’d to stray; 
Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their 
way. 


Gray, Elegy Written in a 
Country Churchyard. 


Rivet in GRANDFATHER'S Neck, by James 
Branch Cabell. 


“ ‘If the old grandfather were only riveted!’ 
said the ‘Shepherdess. ‘I wonder if that is 
dear?” 

“And he was really riveted. The family 
had his neck cemented, and a great rivet was 
passed through his neck: he was as good as 
new, only he could no longer nod.” 


Hans Christian Anderson, 


The Shepherdess and the Chimney Sweep. 


WHERE THE Bee Sucks; a book of flowers, 
by Dolo A. Williams. 
Ari. “Where the bee sucks, there suck I; 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie: 
There I couch when owls do cry. 
On the bat’s back I do fly, 
After summer, merrily: 
Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the 
bough.” 
Shakespeare, The Tempest. 
With Matice Towarp None, by Honore 
Willsie Morrow. 


“With malice toward none; with charity to 
all; with firmness in the right, as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in, .. .” 

Lincoln, Second Inaugural Address 
(closing paragraph) 
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After Graduation 
By William F. Yust’ 


Fok most boys and girls, graduating 

from high school marks the end of 
formal education. We had long noticed 
that many of them discontinued the use 
of the library at that time. 

One day, in discussion of the subject, 
Mr. James M. Spinning, Assistant Prin- 
cipal of West High School, Rochester, 
showed so much interest that I asked 
him if he would not prepare a list of 
books which we could recommend to the 
students as they graduate from or leave 
high school. He agreed, prepared a list 
for the booklet and wrote a splendid 
introductory statement. The booklet was 
first printed with the title, Carry On. 
The next time, this was changed to Ad- 
ventures in Reading. It is now in its 
fourth printing, the most recent—1930— 
of 10,000 copies. 

Through the cooperation of the 
schools these lists are distributed to the 
pupils on the occasion of their “com- 
mencement” exercises, whatever form 
those may take. 

The booklet contains a short list of 
220 titles grouped under the headings 
“History,” “Lives and Letters,” “Sci- 
ence, Nature, Travel,” “Essays,” “Plays 
and Poetry,” “Novels, New and Old.” 
Though we cannot measure its value, we 
believe it is thoroughly worth while. One 
of its best features is the stimulating 
introduction by Mr. Spinning, which is 
as follows: 

“The Rochester Public Library con- 
gratulates you at Commencement, at the 
commencement of a life of larger use- 
fulness and wider knowledge. The Li- 


brary reminds you that, whether it is to 
be college or commerce or industry, your 
best life is just beginning, and that for 
the best life you will continue to need 
books. 

“Life itself will teach you many 
things, but your own existence can be 
only the smallest segment of the great 
arc of existence. Good books will open 
to you revealing glimpses of the past, 
help you to interpret the present, and 
show you visions of the future. 

“Your Library offers you all its 
treasures of wisdom and delight. Your 
school and the Library suggest the fol- 
lowing books, not as the only list nor as 
the best list, but simply as a group of 
possible friends who will richly repay 
every minute you spend with them. 
Many of these books you have read. 
Some of them, perhaps, you tried to 
know too soon. Try them again. There 
was a time when you couldn’t reach the 
door knob. Now your-body has grown— 
almost as much as it will ever grow. But 
your mind need never stop growing. 
Feed it good food. 

“As you know, this matter of reading 
goes largely by authors. Read some- 
thing of every good author, but read all 
of some good author and call him your 
own. Then you will know something of 
the range and depth of the human heart 
and mind. Read something in every 
field of literature, but read widely in 
some one field. Then you will know 
something of the variety and also some- 
thing of the oneness of the universe.” 


1 Librarian of the Rochester, N. Y., Public Library. 





N.A.B.P. News 
(Continued from page 442) 


several libraries. Clipped mewspaper 
stories, posted below bold headline style 
signs, calling attention to books that in- 
terpret the news of the day, attract 
readers to new lines of interest. An 
exhibit of this kind need not be elabor- 


ate,—a few books on each subject 
grouped with the news-stories are enough 
to dramatize the idea. The important 
point, of course, is to change the display 
frequently, as the front pages of the 
papers change, so that library patrons 
will rely on it for fresh suggestions from 
week to week. 
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The Very Small School Library 
I 


A BooMING ScHOOL Liprary FroM THREE Boxes or Books ’* 
By Wilma Bennett 


[VEN: Four or five hundred books 
(in various conditions) with classi- 
fication numbers derived from their 
chance location on the shelves, crowded 
into three well-constructed glass-doored 
bookcases made by the Manual Training 
Department ; and ninety-two high school 
students who love to read and are not 
afraid to work. 

Add: The desire of the superintendent 
to give adequate library facilities to the 
school; the inspiration and knowledge 
from a summer session at the Indiana 
State Library School and four months 
library experience as assets of one Eng- 
lish teacher, combined with the whole- 
hearted donation of her time by the 
“other lady teacher”; the consistent help 
of sixteen students; quantities of pa- 
tience and “elbow grease”; ten or fif- 
teen dollars for supplies, shellac, and a 
second-hand vertical file; loan of books 
from the Traveling Library Division, in- 
formation from the Reference Depart- 
ment, and most helpful advice from the 
Extension Division of the State Library. 


The result: A Library much used by 
the students and teachers, and also much 
praised and appreciated. That our pride 
was justified we are now assured, for 
did not the state high school inspector 
rank the Pekin School Library in the 
highest grade in its class? 


Weeding First 


The first step in the reorganization 
process was the removal of the glass 
doors of the cases in the assembly room, 
and inveigling for the cause a similar 
case which had housed slightly ancient 
biological specimens. After weeding out 
the useless material, these cases accom- 
modated the collection comfortably. 

- The books were then classified accord- 
ing to the Dewey Decimal system, acces- 
sioned, and a simple shelf list made, us- 


ing the Library Bureau order-accession 
cards. As this work progressed, stu- 
dents spent free periods and remained 
after school to help remove the old num- 
bers from the books, soak book pockets 
from the front cover, paste, date, slip 
book card pockets and copy class num- 
ber, author, and title in the back, place 
book plates in the front, mark the class 
number on the outside, and shellac the 
whole book. 


The twenty or thirty worn books were 
laid aside and mended as there was time. 
The students were fascinated by the re- 
casing and developed cooperation in the 
task. During their periods on duty, the 
boys would sew the books so that the 
girls could put them in the covers when 
the table was free for use after school. 
Several learned to perform the whole 
process quite creditably. 


After two weeks of intensive work, 
enough books were ready to be circu- 
lated to install library service with a 
regular schedule of student-librarians in 
charge every period of the day, and be- 
fore and after school, and during the 
noon hour. The library being in one 
corner of the assembly, a teacher was 
always in charge and the duties of the 
student-librarian were confined largely 
to charging and discharging books and 
maintaining a “library atmosphere” 
around the library table. Many became 
quite resourceful, however, and were 
able to be very helpful in giving reference 
help to their patrons. As the work be- 
came more thoroughly organized, each 
student had some special duty, such as 
checking overdue books, reading the 
shelves, or dusting, in addition to the 
routine work. 


Instruction in the- use of the library 
was given the whole student body in the 
English classes. They learned the prin- 
ciple by which the books were classified 


1 From Cooperative School Bulletin (Butler and Auburn, Ind.) 
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and shelved, and visited the library in 
classes to make their knowledge concrete. 
The use of reference material and other 
books was taught in conjunction with the 
regular work. In English II, the care 
of books, and library citizenship were 
studied as a project in composition. 


The Making of a File 


As soon as the books were in order the 
information file was instituted. Clip- 
pings, pamphlets and pictures were filed 
by subject in Manila folders, using a dis- 
carded copy of the Reapers’ GUIDE as 
the authority for choosing the subjects. 
This file was one of the most popular 
features of the library as it supplied 
biographies of modern authors so essen- 
tial in outside reading; articles and pic- 
tures on house decoration, foods, and 
needlework for home economics ; pictures 
of mythological and historical characters, 
and of Roman antiquities for the Latin 
classes ; pictures of waterfalls, mountains, 
caves and other natural phenomena 
studied in physical geography. Every 
class might find something of interest in 
the file, and all added to the collection 
by bringing material which they had 
found at home. 

The teachers donated their private col- 
lections as they found them much more 
useful to them in their teaching when 
placed in the library than at the bottom 
of a trunk. United States publications, 
Purdue bulletins, and advertisers pam- 


1 Editor’s Note: 


phlets were easily obtained and proved 
very useful. The biographies were 
mostly pamphlets which the publishers 
sent free on request; others were typed 
from material borrowed from the State 
Library. 

As is only too often the case, money 
for books was very scarce, so a showing 
of The Hoosier Schoolmaster, an Indi- 
ana University film, provided money for 
some additional books for outside read- 
ing. The class in home economics made 
and sold wool flowers to buy some ref- 
erence books on color and design, and 
each member of the faculty and several 
students gave the price of a particular 
book or a book from their own library 
(such gifts being first approved by the 
teacher-librarian). 

No magazines were subscribed for, but 
The National Geographic and The Liter- 
ary Digest were’ received regularly, a 
little late each month, as a gift from a 
student. The history teacher donated his 
daily paper, and students brought scat- 
tered numbers of such magazines as The 
Ladies Home Journal, which later fur- 
nished good material for the information 
file and the home economic classes. 


Thus the organization of the library 
made the class work richer and more 
vital to the students and gave the teachers 
greater resources from which to draw. 
Perhaps it added to the work of those 
concerned in its administration, but work 
so appreciated as this is its own reward.’ 


The library referred to in this article was at Pekin, Ind. 


IT 


HicH Scuoor Pupit LisrariANs* 
By Dorothy V. Hubbell 


WORKED in a library during my 

summer vacations while attending col- 
lege. Consequently I had acquired a firm 
belief in the efficacy of order where 
books are concerned. I was assured by 
our superintendent that we had a “li- 
brary”—and so we had—but what chaos 
it represented! At some time far in the 
past it had evidently been catalogued, for 
there were book numbers on the books, 
but all system had long since disappeared. 


1 The author is a teacher in the Joint Township High School, Tiskelwa, III. 


from the English Journal. 


I longed to restore order, but the job 
seemed too great for one teacher with a 
schedule already very full. Finally I sug- 
gested that my English IV class might 
do the work under my supervision, with 
benefit both to themselves and to the 
school. The class consists of sixteen 
students—four of whom are boys. The 
majority of the class are Juniors with a 
fine spirit of loyalty and co-operation, 
and a rather high average ability. 


The article is reprinted 
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In preparation for the task I dittoed a 
very simple sheet of cataloguing explan- 
ation and instruction, a simplified Dewey 
decimal list, and a list of subject head- 
ings. I spent one class period in explain- 
ing the necessity and mechanics of a 
simple cataloguing system. The assign- 
ment for the next day was to catalogue 
on scratch paper two books. 

Each pupil was given a copy of the 
following direction sheet for his 
guidance : 


Directions for Cataloguing 


The parts of a book especially of in- 
terest to a librarian are, Index, Table of 
Contents, Preface, title-page. On the 
title-page are usually author, title, and 
imprint at the bottom of the page telling 
the publisher and the date. If the date 
is not here, it can usually be found on 
the reverse of the title-page under copy- 
right date. 

There are three kinds of cards usually 
made—author, title, and subject. The 
cataloguing of books should proceed in 
the following way: 


1. Decide on the classification. If you are 
at all doubtful, put the book aside for the time 
being. Write the classification in pencil on 
the page after the title-page. Write the num- 
ber in ink in the upper right hand corner of 
all three cards. 


Author Card 


2. Write the author’s name on the author 
card. (Last name first, then initials. Leave 
off all degrees, etc.) 

3. Drop a line. Indent one-half inch and 
write the title. Omit “the” and “a” at the 
beginning of the title. Other wise include 
them. If there is a subtitle, such as Annabel 
Lee: A College Story, omit the subtitle. 

4. If the edition is given on the title-page, 
give this next. 

5. Next write the name of the publisher, 
abbreviating Company to Co. 

Then write date if it apears in the book. 
If it does not, write n.d. after the publisher 
(not dated). 


Subject Card 
7. Next decide on the subject heading. If 
you cannot find one to fit, ask me. Indenting 
an inch, write this on the top line. 
8. Make rest of card in same way as author 
card. 
Title Card 
9. Write title on top line. 
10. Indenting one-half inch write author 
on next line. 
11. In pencil write your initials and the 
year on the title page under the imprint as 


follows: D.V.H. ’29, and also on all cards in 
the lower right hand corner. 


12. Put all three cards in book at title-page 
and lay on table to be revised. 


13. At the end of each day write on the 
work sheet on the bulletin board the number 
of titles you have catalogued, number of cards, 
number of cards revised, number of books. 
Please keep a very accurate record of this. 


14. Leave a half-inch margin at the left 
of all cards. Write very plainly, being espe- 
cially careful of a’s and o’s, u’s and n’s, and 
all letters which might be confused. 

15. All work must be done in black or 
blue-black ink. 

Your grade on this work will depend 
on (1) knowledge of rules of catalogu- 
ing; (2) cheerful and willing attitude; 
(3) accuracy of cards; (4) amount of 
work turned out. 


Planning a Routine 

The following day I found the class 
eager in its anticipation of the task and 
all started in with a will. We soon 
worked out a routine which functioned in 
practice very well. The members of the 
class chose from a table in the front of 
the English room the book which they 
wished to catalogue. They did all the 
actual work of cataloguing, including 
classifying, assigning subject headings, 
making cards (author, subject, and title) 
and labeling the books. 

After this work was done, the book 
was placed on another table where I re- 
vised the classification and cataloguing. 
The book was then removed to third 
pile from which it was shelved in the 
study-hall by one of the boys. 

There were no regular assignments 
during the time we were working. Each 
student was expected to devote as much 
time to working outside of class as he 
ordinarily would give to English. Many 
students spent much more than this 
amount. In addition to the actual li- 
brary work there were outside reading 
assignments in several elementary books, 
borrowed from the neighboring library, 
on library theory and practice. 

We worked in all two and one-half 
weeks. During this time, more than 
three thousand cards were made. We 
discovered, somewhat to our surprise, 
that the school owned more than a thous- 
and books, all of which were catalogued 

(Continued on page 473) 
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The Editor’s Mail 


Little Ships 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I have been interested in reading in 
Witson BULLETIN, among other things, 
Where These Books Found Their Titles. 

In the April number of the BuLLETIN, 
I note that Kathleen Norris’s Little 
Ships is attributed to 

“Little Ships stay near the shore, 
Larger Ships may venture more.” 
(Unknown) 
and am wondering if Benjamin Frank- 
lin really plagiarized when he wrote in 
his maxims back in 1757— 
“Vessels large may venture more, 
But little boats should keep near shore.” 
L. B. C., Cleveland, O. 


Green Bay Tree 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I notice on page 316 of your WILSON 
ButieTin for March—under the head- 
ing Where These Books Found Their 
Titles—you speak of The Green Bay 
Tree by Earnest Hemingway. This was 
no doubt a misprint—Louis Bromfield 
wrote The Green Bay Tree—as you no 
doubt know. I couldn’t let this go by 
in your extremely accurate BULLETIN. 

Mrs. C. T., Norfolk, Va. 





To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

In reading an article Where These 
Books Found Their Titles in the WI1Lson 
But.etin, I noticed that the author of 
The Green Bay Tree was listed as Ernest 
Hemingway. The author known to me 
is Louis Bromfield. Is it a mistake or 
is there another book of that name? 

E. H. K., Philadelphia, Pa. 


{Bromfield is right.] 


“Service Basis” 

To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

In your BULLETIN (which, by the way, 
I always read) for March under Library 
Leaves on page 338, I see how the ruling 
spirit and atmosphere of the WILSON 
system must get into the blood of every- 
one because in making a notice of my 
little contribution to the Reading With a 


Purpose Series the things that seemed 
important were the number of years that 
I was Chief Librarian and the fact that 
I was the forty-fifth author. It seems 
as if we are getting in on a service basis 
again, does it not? 

G. H. L., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


These Don’t Hurt Our Feelings 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

The Witson BULLETIN is a joy and 
a help, in a class quite by itself as a 
library tool. Every time it comes I feel 
like writing you a special thank you 
letter for it. 

M. W. F., Augusta, Me. 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 
Let me add praises to the many you 
receive for the Butietin. I find it val- 


uable indeed. 
A. C. C., Alice, Tex. 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

Just a line to thank you for the BULLE- 
TIN which is a great and enjoyable help 
to our library. 

We thank you much for your kindness 
in sending it. 

Mrs. B. R. M., Harrison, Idaho. 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 
I highly approve your BULLETIN and 


read it with interest and profit. 
A. W.G., N. Dartmouth, Mass. 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 
The April, 1930, issue I have received 
at my home and am delighted. Thank 


you so much. 
N. P. M., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Advance Book Notices 

To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

I am in receipt of a copy of the W11- 
son BuLietin for which many thanks. 

I have been used to seeing it in Van- 
couver in my capacity as Librarian with 
David Spencer Ltd. but did not know 
you sent it to private libraries. 

(Continued on page 473) 
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THIS. the closing month of schools, 
has been selected for the BuLLE- 
trn’s School Libraries Number in pref- 
erence to the more customary Fall 
months which are used by many publi- 
cations for their special school editions. 
The theory is that it will be of aid to 
our readers for us to present the collec- 
tion of valuable articles we have had the 
good fortune to procure, in good time 
to be taken by school librarians on their 
vacations for “second-time” reading and 
study. The June issue (which will be 
the last of the BuLtetin until Septem- 
ber) would fail of this purpose because 
many schools will have closed for the 
summer before that number goes into 
the mails. 


In connection with this emphasis on 
school libraries, we are pleased to call 
attention to The Library in the School 
by Lucille F. Fargo, just published by 
the American Library Association. Here 
is a thorough and practical handbook 
covering some 450 pages and every phase 
of the subject from the form of library 
passes to involved problems of state 
administration. It is carefully docu- 
mented and is equipped with extensive 
bibliographies and an index. The illus- 


trations and tables have been well 
chosen and will be helpful. 

We note references in The Library 
in the School to the following WILson 
publications, periodical and _ separate, 
which we reprint because of the especial 
interests of this issue: 


Brown, Zaidee THe Lrprary Key. 

Scripture, Elizabeth, and Greer, M. R. 
FIND IT YOURSELF. 

Greer, M. R. Library Lessons in the Cur- 
riculum. WutLson BULLETIN 3:669-74, June, 


1920. 
McDonnell, Mary Finding It In Books. 
Witson BULLETIN 3:275-77. Summer, 1928. 
Currin, A. M. Ways of Library Instruc- 
tion. WtLson BULLETIN 3:434-35. January, 


1929. 

Hall, M. E. Good Citizenship in the Use 
of Books. In Wilson, Martha, Scuoot Li- 
BRARY EXPERIENCE. 

Tawney, M. A. Teaching the Use of 
Books in the Elementary School. In Wilson, 
Martha, ScHoot Lirprary EXPERIENCE. 

Cowing, Agnes Books for the Browsing 
Corner of the High School Library. WiLson 
BULLETIN 3:481-84. February, 1929 (Also re- 
printed in this issue) 

Sears, M. E. List or Susyect HEapincs 
FOR SMALL LipRARIES. 

And a number of references to and recom- 
mendations of the STANDARD CATALOG FOb 
Hich Scoot Lrpraries; CHILpREN’s CATA- 
Loc; and the ReEaper’s GUIDE. 


Oxford Press has issued a new 
edition of The Concise Dictionary of 
National Biography. This work is a 
condensation of the larger Dictionary 
which records in twenty-two volumes 
and five supplements the lives of 32,000 
English men and women from the earl- 
iest times to 1921. The new edition of 
the Concise Dictionary contains 2,800 
names, from 1900-1921, which were not 
included in the previous edition of the 
condensed version. 


Dodd, Mead have announced “The 
American Political Leaders Series” of 
biographies, the first volume of which, 
Rutherford B. Hayes: Statesman of 
Reunion, was published late last month. 
The series is under the general editorial 
supervision of Allan Nevins who will 
himself contribute. Among other authors 
to be represented are William A. Robin- 
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son, David S. Muzzey, Geoffrey Parsons, 
William Allen White, and Frederic C. 
Howe. Volumes already under prepara- 
tion include lives of Grover Cleveland, 
Carl Schurz, James G. Blaine, Chester A. 
Arthur, Robert M. LaFollette, and 
Thomas B. Reed. The period to be 
treated begins in 1860 with the “whisk- 
ered era” and continues to the present 
day. 


The awarding of the Pennsylvania 
Library Association Medal to Mr. H. W. 
Wilson, president of THz H. W. WILson 
ComPANY, last Fall seems to have pleased 
a number of our patrons, to judge from 
comments attached to correspondence on 
other matters. Here are two which 
territory correspondents brought to our 
attention : 


I wish to express my great appreciation 
of the very helpful work that your firm is 
doing for the cause of libraries throughout 
the world. The Pennsylvania Library Asso- 
ciation did a splendid thing when it expressed 
its appreciation recently in a _ substantial 
form.—Whitman Davis, librarian, the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi Library. 

It gave me pleasure to read of the presen- 
tation of the gold medal to the president of 
your company. I believe that the Pennsyl- 
vania Library Association, in so recognizing 
Mr. Wilson, has only put into concrete form 
and given tangible evidence of a general ap- 
preciation of and enthusiasm for your com- 
pany. I am not the only librarian, I am sure, 
who rather likes to think of Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Ford together,—as two strong people 
who have accomplished something with their 
lives—Esther M. Bomgardner, Luther Bur- 
bank Jr. High School, Los Angeles. 


And, while speaking of what the 
daily mails bring, here for two of our 
publications are gratuitous compliments 
which came into the office from the 
proverbial unclouded empyrean: 


.... 1 am not a librarian or a public li- 
brary. I subscribe to your Book Review Dt- 
cest for the mere personal reason that I 
enjoy reading the digest of book reviews in 
order to keep abreast of current publications.— 
Charles J. Boyle, attorney at law, Johnstown, 
Pa. 

Tue Epucation Inpex for February has 
just come to my attention. Let me congratu- 
late you upon the splendid improvement which 
has been made in this index. It is already 
indispensable and becoming more so.—John 
K. Norton, director, Research Division, Na- 
tional Education Association. 


A cooperative effort in publishing 
inexpensive reprints was inaugurated 


last month by Blue Ribbon Books, Inc., 
in which equal shares are owned by 
Dodd, Mead and Company, Harcourt, 
Brace and Compdny, Harper and 
Brothers and Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. 

The four firms will contribute to 
Blue Ribbon Books, Inc. the reprint 
rights of their non-fiction titles and will 
also publish titles from non-member 
houses on the usual royalty basis. 
Eugene Reynal, formerly promotion 
manager of Harper and Brothers, has 
been named manager. The officers are 
Alfred Harcourt, president, Henry 
Hoyns, vice-president, and Frank C. 
Dodd, secretary and treasurer. The di- 
rectors are Frank C. Dodd, Alfred Har- 
court, Henry Hoyns, Alfred McIntyre 
and Eugene Reynal. Twenty-five or 
thirty outstanding titles are promised 
for an early issue. 


The Williams and Wilkins Company 
have also announced a series of $1.00 
books—theirs to be on scientific topics. 
Some will be reprints, others new. 


E. M. Hough of Washington, D. C., 
sends a specimen copy of The Aryan 
Path, published at 51, Esplanade Road, 
Bombay by the Theosophy Co. (India) 
Ltd. Publication began in January. 
Each issue contains about 70 pages at 
present. The articles are short and deal 
with theosophical subjects or theosophi- 
cal aspects of more general questions of 
world politics, customs, religion, or cul- 
ture. Among contributors are John 
Middleton Murry, A.M.N. of the Man- 
chester Guardian, Lionel Hawthorne, 


and J. D. Beresford. 


If it had happened anywhere else, it 
wouldn’t have meant anything ; but when 
the Library of Congress (at least 99 and 
44-100 percent accurate) goes ever so 
slightly astray, that circumstance alone 
is unusual enough to be essentially in- 
congruous. The incident we have in 
mind is this: One of the successful 
works of humor on the Fall lists was 
Will Cuppy’s How to Be a Hermit. The 
book was advertised as humor; was sold 
as such; and reviewers chortled more 
or less happily over “Mr. Cuppy’s hard- 
boiled recipes for Lima Bean Treat, 
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AN “UPPER” TO EL PASO 


The Bookmosite’s roof makes a good sleeping deck for nights 
in the open under the desert stars. 


Poor Man’s Duff, and Condensed Milk 
Sandwiches,” to give but a slight idea 
of the nature of the contents. Perusal 
of the actual recipes will remove any 
remaining doubts as to the seriousness 
of the volume. 

It was the editor of the Book Review 
Dicest who showed us the “LC” card 
for Mr. Cuppy’s recluse tour de force, 
with the classifying symbol “TX” and 
the consecutive headings, “Domestic 
Economy,” “Cookery,” and ‘“Gastron- 
omy.” The classifier must have swal- 
lowed the Condensed Milk Sandwiches 


whole. 


The BookmosiLe—already a veteran, 
in its young but extensively traveled life, 
of the plantation trails of the South, 
the rugged hills of New England, and 
the verdant plains of the Middle West— 
underwent an entirely new experience 
recently when it crossed its first desert 
on the way to California and the June 
A.L.A. meeting. It was during the four 
day trip from San Antonio to El Paso, 
Texas, that Thomas J. McLaughlin took 
the pictures reproduced in these pages. 

The Booxmosite’s first experiences 
in a dromedary role are related in a 
letter from Mr. McLaughlin, who is the 


pilot of the big blue booktruck, as most 
readers know: 


I inquired at the garage at San Antonio 
which of the two roads to El Paso was the 
better to take. “No matter which one you 
take, you'll wish it had been the other,” I 
was told. This did not help my inherent 
decision, which I humored by tossing a coin. 
Fate said, “To the North, over the old Spanish 
Trail.” On Tuesday morning we were off. 


The first day went smoothly enough. We 
met no wild Indians or stagecoach or book 
bandits. At evening I lifted the bars from 
some rancher’s cattle gate and drove the truck 
several miles off the road. The convenience 
of the desert is that one can roam for miles 
over the hard sand, mowing through the low 
brush until a desirable camping place is lo- 
cated. We found such a one at sunset and, 
after drinking in as much of the beauty of 
the scene as I could absorb at one time, I 
gathered some brush and dried cactus for a 
fire and composed a palatable meal, cooked 
it, and consumed it with the sandy floor of 
the desert for table. 


. .- I have often been asked if I sleep in 
the Bookmopite as Roger Mifflin did in his 
“Parnassus,” and hitherto I have had to ad- 
mit the contrary, feeling somewhat ashamed 
for overlooking a novel, if mild, form of 
adventure. .. But now my berth was to be made 
up. Tonight it was to be an “upper;” for 
the stars, and the night, and the desert air 
were calling. I had wished to sleep on the 
ground, but at Houston I had been warned 
that the night-walking habits of some of the 
wilder inhabitants of the desert would make 
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this inadvisable. So I climbed to the roof 
of the BooxMosiLe with my sleeping bag and 
crawled in. 


On Friday Mr. McLaughlin and the 
BooKMOBILE rolled into El Paso. His 
letter further tells of the hospitality of 
the El Paso librarians and an amusing 
occurrence in connection with their 
kindness. By way of welcome to the 
“caravan,” a luncheon was given across 
the border at Juarez, Mexico. While 
waiting for a table in a cafe at a busy 
hour, the party was asked to step into 
the “next room” until a place was avail- 
able. The “next room” happened also 
to contain the bar, a customary fixture 
in practically all of the eating places of 
the town. “Never in my life,” writes 
Mr. McLaughlin, “did I expect to be 
standing in a barroom with five libra- 
rians and a librarian’s husband.” 

He concludes, “We are now in our 
thirty-first state, in the heart of the 
Southwest. Our speedometer reads 
25,034—just one half of our estimated 
tour—and just a few miles back we 
crossed the Great Divide.” 


The Booxmosite schedule: 


May 17-19—*Sacremento. 

May 20—*Stockton. 

May 21-26—*San Francisco. 
an 27—San Mateo, Redwood City, *Palo 

Ito. 

May 28—Santa Clara, San Jose, *Santa 
Cruz. 

May 290—Pacific Grove, Monterey, *Salinas. 

May 30-June 1—*Salinas. 

June 2—Paso Robles, *San Luis Obispo. 

June 3—*Santa Barbara. 

June 4—Ventura, Ojai, *Santa Paula. 

June 5—Oxnard, *Hollywood. 

June 6-8—*Hollywood. 

June g—Santa Monica, Venice, *Redondo 
Beach. 

June 10—San Pedro, Long Beach, Whittier, 
*A lhambra. 

June 11—Fullerton, 
*Santa Ana. 

June 12-15—*San Diego. 

June 16—Corona, *Riverside. 

June 17—*San Bernardino. 

June 18—Ontario, Pomona, Upland, *Clare- 
mont. 

June 19—Glendora, Monrovia, *Pasadena. 

June 20—Pasadena, *Los Angeles. 

June 21-22—*Los Angeles. 

a 23-28—*Los Angeles (A.L.A. conven- 
tion). 


The Henry Handel Richardson 
trilogy was completed last month with 
publication by Norton of The Way 


Anaheim, Orange, 


Home. This is the middle volume. The 
correct order of reading is Australia 
Felix, The Way Home, and Ultima 
Thule. It is now literary history that 
Ultima Thule, chronologically the last 
volume of the trilogy, when published 
in America last fall achieved such suc- 
cess that it became possible to bring out 
the two preceding novels. They were 
printed in England some years ago but 
have never before been issued here. 


Is the BuLLETIN read? We blush 
modestly the while we mention the 
response to our request in February that 
readers send in extra copies of the 
December issue, of which there was a 
shortage in the office at that time. But 
not any more. The unofficial long dis- 
tance prize goes to the North China 
Union Language School, which sent a 
copy from Peking, China. Another 
came from Mrs. E. B. Clivenger, Puerto 
Castilla in Honduras, Central America. 


A staff member found these Czecho- 
slovak pronunciations and rules in Sur- 
vey for March 1, 1930: 


Bata (Tomas), Bott-ya. 
“Z” pronounced like soft “j” or “zh.” 


“Ova” after last name means woman, wife, 
or daughter, regardless of age. 


Bakule (Frantizek), Bah-koolay. 
Benes (Edouard), Bay-nesh. 


The importance of indexing services 
was emphasized when the New York 
Times Index quarterly cumulation was 
printed by THe H. W. Witson Com- 
PANY last month, and the event was 
observed by a long editorial in the 
Times. As proof of the growth of use 
and almost universal acceptance of in- 
dexes, the Times points out that the 
quarterly issue has grown from 272 
pages in 1913 to 874 pages this year. 


Baker and Taylor’s Retail Bookseller 
says that All About Amos ’n Andy, 
which is chasing Chic Sales’s brochure 
up and down the best seller lists, was 
originally published last year with negli- 
gible fanfare. That was when the 
incorporators of the country’s best known 
taxi company were merely a local radio 
feature instead of a national institution. 
Now that the pair have succeeded mah 
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jong, cross-word puzzles, and_ the 
charleston in the momentary affections 
of the nation, the book, which was once 
not too far from the jobbers’ tables, is 
running into almost continuous editions. 
Ch—. You finish it. 


Inspired, perhaps, by the literary 
sherlocking of BULLETIN readers who 
fill a page each month with Where These 
Books Found Their Titles, the Little, 
Brown publicity department comes clean 
with the following information about the 
titles of, strangely enough, some recent 
Little, Brown books: 


It seems too bad to clear up other people’s 
problems for them—but despite the risk of 
making title research workers feel like the 
greyhound who caught up with the mechani- 
cal rabbit, hére are the sources of some recent 
book titles. 

Lettice Ulpha Cooper got the title of her 
new novel, The Ship of Truth from a poem 
of John Masefield’s called Truth— 


“Man with his burning soul 
Has but an hour of breadth 
To build a ship of truth 
On which his soul may sail.” 


The appetite-whetting title of Amy Well- 
ington’s book, Women Have Told: Studies 
in the Feminist Tradition, comes from a 
treatise by John Stuart Mill on The Subjection 
of Women: “We may safely assert that the 
knowledge which men can acquire of women 
. . . is wretchedly imperfect and superficial, 
and always will be so until women themselves 
have told all they have to tell.” 

Dorothy Ogburn’s mystery story, Ra-Ta- 
Plan—! got its title from an old French song 
(given with melody and seven stanzas com- 
plete) : 


“Marquis, dis-moi, la connais-tu? 
Marquis, dis-moi, la connais-tu? 
Qui est cett’ joli’ dame? 
La marquis lui a repondu: 
Sire roi, c’est ma femme. 
Ra-ta-plan, ra-ta-plan, ra-ta-plan, 
plan, plan, plan, 
Ra-ta-plan, ra-ta-plan, ra-ta-plan, 
plan, plan, plan. 


And Madder Music by Mildred Cram, a 
story of a family of artists; from Ernest 
Dowson’s poem about “I have been faithful 
to you, Cynara, after my fashion” etc., or, if 
you want to be erudite and must have the 
title, “Non sum qualis eram bonae sug regno 
Cynarae.” The line is: 

“I cried for madder music and for stronger 
wine.” 











PARNASSUS IN THE DESERT 


Sunset, sagebrush, the evening meal—and the Bookmopme—Somewhere in Texas. 
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School Librarians Section Notice 


ilson Bulletin 
950-72 University Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN :—A committee from the School Libraries Section of the A. L. A. 
has revised the constitution of the section and is anxious to get the results before 
the members in order that it may be voted on at the Los Angeles meeting in June. 
It must be presented to members one month before the meeting. The section is 
very large and it occurred to us that if you would print it in the BULLETIN it 
would reach enough of the membership to meet the requirements of the present 


constitution. 


(Signed) 


Yours truly, 


Elizabeth Scripture, 
Librarian Marshall High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ScHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
CONSTITUTION 


Amended according to suggestions of the 
members of the Committee on the Revision 
of the Constitution of the section. To be 
voted on by the section at the annual meeting. 


ARTICLE 1—Name 


The name of this organization shall be 
the School Libraries Section of the American 
Library Association. 


ARTICLE 2—Purpose 


The purpose of this section shall be to 
promote school library interests and to estab- 
lish and maintain a high standard for our 
profession. 


ArticLeE 3—Membership 


Active. Any member of the American 
Library Association holding a certificate or 
degree representing at least one year’s work 
in an accredited library school, or any person 
devoting full time to school library work, may 
become an active member of the section on 
— of the dues provided for in the by- 
aws. 


ASSOCIATE. Any person or institution 
holding membership in the American Library 
Association, may become an associate member 
of the section on payment of dues provided 
for in the by-laws. 


ArTICLE 4—Officers 


The governing body of this section shall 
consist of a board of five directors, all elected 
for five-year terms, one member retiring 
each year; a secretary and a treasurer, each 
elected for a term of three years. This body 
shall be known as the Executive board. The 
director who is serving his last year shall 


become chairman of the section, and the direc- 
tor next to retire shall become vice-chairman. 
The chairman shall appoint a nominating com- 
mittee of three members annually. The 
officers shall be elected by ballot of active 
members at the annual meeting. A majority 
of all votes cast shall constitute an election. 
The members of the board shall assume their 
duties, and if possible meet at the close of the 
annual meeting. 


Articte 5—Duties of officers 


The chairman shall preside at all meetings 
of the section, and shall be member ex-officio 
of all committees. 

The vice-chairman shall, in the absence of 
the chairman, perform the duties of the 
office. 


The secretary shall keep the minutes of 
all meetings of the section, shall notify offi- 
cers and committees of their election, within 
two weeks, and shall carry on necessary cor- 
respondence. 

The treasurer shall collect all.money due 
the section and shall pay such bills as are 
approved and signed by the chairman. She 
shall keep the accounts and at the annual 
meeting shall make a detailed report for the 
year. 


ArTICcLeE 6—Duties of the executive board 


The executive board shall formulate plans 
for the development of the work, discuss mat- 
ters to be presented to the Association, co- 
operate with the A. L. A. Committee on 
education, the Children’s librarians’ section of 
the A.L.A., the Training section of the 
A.L.A. and the National Education Asso- 
ciation. The executive board shall be em- 
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powered to execute any plans for the section 
at any time which shall make the School 
Libraries Section a vital factor in the develop- 
ment of school library work in all its depart- 
ments. 

ARTICLE 7—Meetings 

The annual meeting of the section shall be 
held during the annual conference of the 
American Library Association. 

The chairman may arrange a meeting 
during the midwinter session of the American 
Library Association, or at the time of the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association. 


ArtTicLE 8—Amendments 


The constitution may be amended at any 
regular meeting of the section, provided notice 
of the amendment has been presented at least 
one month before action is taken. A two- 
thirds vote of the membership present shall 
be necessary for adoption. 

The by-laws may be amended at any reg- 
ular meeting of the section, provided notice 
of the amendment has been presented at least 
one month before action is taken. A two- 
thirds vote of the membership present shall 
be necessary for adoption. 

The by-laws may be suspended at any 
meeting by a two-thirds vote of the member- 
ship present. 


By-Laws 


1. The order of business for meetings shall be 
as follows: 


a. Call to order 
b. Report of the secretary 





c. Report of the treasurer 
d. Reports of standing committees 
e. Report of the A.L. A. Committee on 
Education 

f. Miscellaneous business 
g. Election of officers 
h. Adjournment 

2. There shall be such standing or special 
committees as the executive board from 
time to time find necessary. The A. L.A. 
Education committee shall report at the 
annual meeting. 


3. A quorum shall consist of twenty active 
members. 


4. Annual dues for the section shall be fifty 
cents. 


5. Vacancies in office may be filled at any 
meeting of the section in the manner 
provided for in the annual election of 
officers. 


Vacancies occurring between meetings shall 
be filled by the chairman. 


6. The deliberations of the section shall be 
governed by Fox’s Parliamentary usage 
for women’s clubs. 

Harriet Wood 

Helen Harris 

Ruth Fleming 

Elizabeth Riddell White 
Dorothy Hopkins 

Elizabeth Scripture, CHAIRMAN 





Tue H. S. Liprary oF THE Future 
(Continued from page 448) 


Puritan poets, but very little of the lat- 
ter. I shall measure for history myself. 

STUDENT II. I care little for ancient 
and mediaeval history. The modern 
period is so much more interesting. 

LIBRARIAN [rapidly]. If Queen of 
Sheba played golf with Napoleon would 
Nero fiddle ?—-Say yes or no. 

StupvEntT II. But, but... . 

LIBRARIAN. Please say yes or no, 
nothing else. 

STuDENT II [exasperated]. No!!! 

LIBRARIAN [holding two books of dif- 
ferent size, both bound in yellow]. You 
see these two books approximately the 
same size. Which is blue and which is 
red? 

StuDENT II. They are not the same 
size and they are both yellow. 

LIBRARIAN. Please note, Miss Bowen. 
The measurement of variability is very 


deficient. What do you associate with 
the word ‘moon’ from the historical 
point of view? 

Stupent II. Moonshine, inordinate 
manufacture of,—18th Amendment. 

LrpRaRIAN. Clear, trained thinking. 
Vial 2. Your central tendency as well 
as your frequency curves will bear a gen- 
eral scope of history. 

Visitor. But what do you do with 
these vials? 

LipraRIAN. After we diagnose the 
case and determine the exact dosage, our 
medical officer administers it. These 
young women will be supplied with 
education best suited to their needs. And 
in the process the joy of youth, spon- 
taneity, impulse will not be stifled 
through the active and laborious proc- 
esses of study. Must you go? Do come 
again, we'll have later a candidate for 
Science, a very interesting case. Good- 
bye. 
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Library Leaves 


Tsar the late John Cotton Dana, 
librarian of the Newark Public 
Library, was one of the most advanced 
thinkers of his time and field scarcely 
needs to be remarked upon. Recently 
there appeared under the imprint of the 
Newark Library a 68-page quarto 
booklet, well bound in heavy paper and 
attractively printed, tracing in interesting 
form the working out of two of Mr. 
Dana’s theories. 

They were, in brief, the theory, not 
before generally accepted in the library 
world, that newspapers “are the most 
important of all agencies which teach 
through print ;” and the theory that the 
public library should not make itself the 
independent agent of adult education, 
but can properly only supplement and 
aid the teaching agencies already estab- 
lished in the community. 


Early in 1929, Mr. Dana determined 
to ask the cooperation of the Newark 
Evening News in an experiment to test 
his theories. He believed that if news- 
papers were to publish frequently and 
systematically brief notes on “how to 
learn from books to get a better job,” 
the cause of adult education would be 
given a new impetus. The editors looked 
favorably on the plan and accordingly 
in April, 1929, publication began every 
Tuesday and Friday on the editorial 
page, of the “Where Can I Learn It?” 
column, giving an index of study 
courses available to adults in Newark. 
The names of four or five subjects 
taught in these courses were listed in 
each article, with the names and ad- 
dresses of schools teaching the subjects. 
Following the lists was a short discus- 
sion of one or all the subjects named, 
and from one to ten books relating to 
it, helpful to read in addition to the 
assigned textbooks; the books being 
available at the Library or its branches. 

In the six months that the column 
appeared, inquiries were made by mail 
to the Newark Library concerning 101 
separate courses. The total of inquiries 
ran into many hundreds. A_ second 
series of articles for some of the towns 


of Northern New Jersey is at present 
appearing in the Evening News under 
the same title. 

The book, entitled like the series, 
Where Can I Learn it? is an index to 
adult study subjects taught in Newark 
and of auxiliary aids available through 
the Public Library. The information is 
presented by means of reprints of the 
sixty articles of the series as published 
from April to November, 1929. 


The National Council for the Preven- 
tion of War has prepared a checklist of 
publications available in several fields 
of anti-war education which will be of 
particular significance this month in 
connection with the observance of World 
Goodwill Day on the 18th. 


The Enoch Pratt Free Library of 
Baltimore has prepared a most attractive 
folder in honor of Mother’s Day. On 
the cover is a reproduction of Whistler’s 
famous painting. Under the headings, 
“Mothers in Fiction,” “Mothers of 
Famous Men,” “Royal Mothers,” and 
“Other Interesting Mothers,” twenty- 
seven books are suggested. 


When A.L.A.’s Subscription Books 
Bulletin was first announced, we, for 
some obscure reason that may possibly 
influence others (hence this mention of 
it) immediately pictured some sort of 
periodical catalog to the product of 
private presses, to limited and fine edi- 
tions for which collectors subscribe. The 
first issue of the Bulletin to reach this 
desk, however, showed it to be of a 
considerably different nature, vastly 
more important and valuable to a much 
wider circle of users than our first im- 
pression had assumed. Frankly, we are 
not certain that laymen (to whom the 
Bulletin should be of as much use as to 
libraries) will recognize that the term 
“subscription books” in the title signifies 
such publications as the popular ency- 
clopedia sets, the Standard Dictionary 
of Facts, or the Lincoln Library. 

Aside from this doubt about the 
title there can be nothing but praise for 
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this enterprise, which ranks as one of 
the outstanding contributions to library 
service in recent years. The editorial 
in the first issue, published in January, 
describes the Bulletin as “a central ad- 
visory service,” and the same issue gives 
ample promise that it will succeed in 
this purpose. The January number 
includes, besides the reviews, general 
advice to those who deal with repre- 
sentatives of subscription set publishers ; 
resolutions of the trade practice confer- 
ence of the subscription book publishers, 
and a list of them; and an index to 
sources of reviews of the more widely 
known subscription works published 
before establishment of the Bulletin. 

The review section discusses fifteen 
recently published subscription sets. The 
reviews have been carefully made, and 
are authoritative and practical. Sets are 
seldom arbitrarily recommended or arbi- 
trarily condemned, but are analysed and 
discussed in relation to price and the 
size of the purchasing library, and in 
comparison with other similar works. 
One set is deemed “desirable in a school 
or large public library ;” another, “recom- 
mended to any library that can afford 
it.” This set is “low in price but not 
so good as at $1.50 more, nor 
nearly so valuable as at $5 
more;” that one is “not indispensable, 
but worthwhile if purchased at second 
hand.” Generally enough data is given 
to enable the reader to understand how 
and why the final recommendation was 
reached; ie.; “. . . contains the story of 
Peter Pan, reduced to less than three 
pages. No mention of Sir J. M. Barrie 
is made, and we could not find it at all 
through the index. Not recommended.” 

With such clear, understandable, and 
obviously reliable content and unques- 
tionable standards, the Bulletin should 
find a place in libraries of all sizes. Libra- 
rians will do well to bring it to the 
attention of the public and keep it there 
—as well as to use it themselves. 

The Bulletin, as has been noted 
before, will appear quarterly. 


Does some librarian want a job in 
China? There is one such position 
definitely listed in the annual guide to 
opportunities for mission service, of 
which a total of some 1,300 was set 


forth in a recent issue of the Bulletin 
of the Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions, published from the 
headquarters of the society at 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. In 
addition to this there is a long list of 
unclassified educational openings in all 
parts of the world, some of which are 
very likely for trained librarians. The 
Bulletin, incidentally, is one of the 
periodicals the indexing of which in the 
INTERNATIONAL INDEX has been re- 
quested in recent months. 


At the invitation of the Massachusetts 
Library Club, state and special library 
associations of the New England states, 
New York, and New Jersey will 
participate in a joint convention at the 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 
June 13-18. 


The larger than usual size of the April 
BULLETIN is the only excuse we 
have to offer for at least two errors 
which have been brought to our atten- 
tion. By mistake we credited to T. C. 
Blodget of Philadelphia, in the Where 
These Books Found Their Titles section, 
a number of contributions which in fact 
were sent in by Clara M. Main of Lewis- 
ton, Montana. Miss Main contributed a 
long list, a part of which was published 
in the February issue. In some way the 
left-over type became mixed with other 
contributions ; hence the error, which we 
deeply regret. Also, a few subscribers 
have reported receiving imperfect copies 
of the issue. To any who had that ex- 
perience wé shall be glad to send cor- 
rect copies as long as they last. 


THe Epucation INpex “editorial 
policy” questionnaire sent out last month 
brought in a very helpful number of 
replies, practically half of the subscrip- 
tion list responding within two weeks 
after the letters were mailed. Miss 
Towner, the editor, has asked us to ex- 
plain that many of the general questions 
raised by subscribers are answered in the 
Notes to the April issue of the INDEx 
and in the Lighthouse section of the 
ButiteTin for the same month. Per- 
sonal replies have been made to the 
more specific inquiries. Many valuable 
suggestions were received, all of which 
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ANOTHER REFERENCE CORNER 


The Morristown, N. J. Public Library. Miss Grace D. Rose, the librarian, is shown at the 
reference table. The large, familiar object on the right is your old friend and ours, 
the “U. S. Cat.” In the background are other WILSON services. 


will be given serious consideration ; and 
some fine unsolicited compliments, a 
few of which we take the liberty of re- 
printing. 

From W. Linwood Chase, assistant 
professor of education, Boston University 
School of Education: 


_ I am finding the new Epucation Inpex of 
increasingly greater value. 


From Ernest H. Mutton, librarian of 
MacDonald College, Quebec, Canada: 


We find THe Epucation Inpex very useful. 


F. B. O’Rear, assistant professor of 
education, Columbia University : 

We have found Tue Epucation INpex, as 
well as your other indices, very useful. 


Adeline T. Davidson, librarian, Free 
Public Library, East Orange, N. J.: 


We are very much pleased with the Invex, 


have found it most useful, and feel that it 
is meeting a real need. 


Elizabeth S. Downes, librarian, Boston 
University School of Education: 


We find the InpEx exceedingly useful in 
our work. 


Martha Caroline Pritchard, director, 
Library School, New York State College 
for Teachers: 


One feature of THe Epucation INpDEx 
which I find educational workers who are 
not librarians will appreciate is listing studies 
which are being made in various school sub- 
jects and in various fields of educational 
research under some heading showing them 
to be listed together as studies. 


Elizabeth Burrage, librarian, the 
School Committee of Boston: 


I am glad to have this opportunity to tell 
you that I consider THe Epucation INpEx 
a most effective tool. I appreciate also your 
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asking subscribers, at intervals, to give their 
opinions and suggestions about the index. 


When librarians disagree. Read this 
from M. Louise Hunt, librarian, Racine, 
Wis., Public Library: 

I do not know whether you ever divide 
a magazine between indexes. It would not 
seem to me worth while, for I think that 
any research worker must know that indexes 
are bound to contain items that overlap and 
that it is necessary to look in every one that 
might by any stretch of imagination include 
the material desired. 

And then this, from Mary E. Baker, 
librarian, University of Tennessee: 

We are finding the shifting of certain 
magazines from one index to another very 
disconcerting. It is no longer possible to go 
to any one index and feel that the ground 
has been covered. 


Both subscribers will find, we believe, 
that this problem has been satisfactorily 
corrected, if they will review the Notes, 
referred to above, in the April issue of 
the INDEX. 

Meanwhile, here is one correspondent 
not sans a sense of humor, same being 
Julia Ideson, librarian of the Houston, 
Tex., Public Library: 

Your letter eens about the contents of 
Tue Epucation INDEX was read at our staff 
meeting. Each member using the Invex felt 
very decidedly that all articles in the periodi- 
cals indexed should be included. If there 
were White Rats in the Pedagogical Seminary, 
they wanted them. 


From Mary E. Marks, 
University of Wyoming: 

We find Tue Epucation INpex a great help 
and whether all articles are indexed or not, 
we could not do without it. 


librarian, 


Stella H. Pierson, librarian, Teachers 
College of Kansas City: 
_ THE Epucation Invex is filling a real need 
in our institution. We are certainly glad that 


you found it possible to publish such an 
INDEX. 


Kate Dinsmoor, Teachers Special 
Library Branch of the Indianapolis 
Public Library: 


At the Teachers Special Library Tue 
Epucation Invex is our most helpful refer- 
ence tool. 


Charles H. Stone, librarian, North 
Carolina College for Women: 


The work as you are ing it on at 
present meets with our ssaroial. 


S. G. Ayers, Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute: 


Great appreciation for what doi 
to help us all out. a 


Elizabeth H. Wanzer, librarian, Santa 
Barbara State Teachers College : 

The head of our education department, who 
has been using the InpEx almost daily since 
its first issue, is very much pleased with it 
as are the others who have used it. 

Virginia C. Bacon, Oregon State 
Library: 

We are delighted with Tue Epucation 
INDEX. 

Eleanor Shane, School Department, 
Newark, N. J., Public Library: 

We have found this a most useful INnpEx 
and have no criticisms whatever to offer. 

Mary L. Wilbur, Educational Section, 
Sociology Division, Cleveland Public 
Library: 

May I express at this time our great 
appreciation of THe Epucation Inpex. It is 
meeting in a fine way a need which has be- 
come imperative, in fact, I had drafted a 
letter to your office asking if something could 
be done when your announcement [of estab- 
lishment of the InpEx, March 1929] came. We 
use and appreciate the service daily. 

Grace Lefler, reference librarian, Los 
Angeles Board of Education: 

‘ eis find THe Epucation Inpex very help- 
ul. 

William M. Stinson, S. J., librarian, 
Boston College : 

Congratulations on your splendid work. 


And, although it was an EpucaTion 
INDEX questionnaire, the READERS’ GUIDE 
comes in for a word of approval in one 
of the replies. Writes J. C. Jennings, 
librarian of the Seattle Public Library: 

.. « In the Reapers’ Gume for March you 
ask for expressions of opinion with regard 
to continuing the Supplement. We have found 
this very useful and shall be glad to have it 
continued. 


Information about summer courses in 
library science to be offered in 1930 has 
been prepared by the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship of the American 
Library Association. The list includes 
courses which offer professional train- 
ing to librarians in schools in thirty-five 
states and two Canadian provinces. The 
material is outlined, giving dates of tl. 
courses, brief descriptive notes on the 
work to be covered, and the name of the 
director. Courses accredited toward 
bachelor’s or master’s degrees are 
indicated. Copies of the list may be 
obtained from the Board of Education 
for Librarianship, American Library 


Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 
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AUTHOR BIOGRAPHIES 
COLLECTION 


66 ILLY TANTE,” who recently re- 

turned from his European sojourn, 
will spend the summer at the WILsoNn 
CoMPANY compiling biographies of pres- 
ent day authors for the long-projected 
bound collection. He will appreciate 
suggestions from librarians in planning 
the book. The sketches which have ap- 
peared in the BuLLETIN for the last two 
years will be used as a first basis of 
selection, subject to revision and supple- 
ment. 


STANDARD CATALOG SERIES 


Standard Catalog For High School 
Libraries 


"THE 1926-29 Supplement to the 
STANDARD CATALOG For HIGH 
ScHoo. Lrpraries is now ready for dis- 
tribution. The selection of titles to be 
included has been made with the help 
of school librarians and educators. Like 
the CaTa.oc itself, the Supplement is 
broad in scope and includes books for 
general reading as well as those closely 
related to the school work. 

The Supplement is cumulative, includ- 
ing 884 titles of which 203 are new. The 
pamphlets included in the previous sup- 
plements have been held and a few new 
ones added. A list of all the titles added 
in this Supplement is given at the end 
of the book for the convenience of libra- 
rians wishing to check additions made 
this year. It is arranged like the Cata- 
Loc itself, in two parts: (1) a classified 
list, and (2) a full dictionary catalog 
of all books included. 

A new edition of the CaTALoc is 
planned to be published in 1931. 


Science And Useful Arts Section 


When the tentative list of the Science 
and Useful Arts Section was compiled 


it was decided to divide it into two parts 
—one to include those books which 
would classify in the 500’s and the other 
to include those in the 600’s. This was 
done because the list was very long—the 
list as a whole containing about 4000 
titles. When the Science list (or those 
classified in the 500’s) was sent to our 
collaborators we included a duplicate 
copy. This second copy was to be held 
by the collaborators to be used when 
they checked the Useful Arts list as 
many books may be classified in either 
section. One copy only of the Useful 
Arts list was sent to the collaborators 
but we have since had requests for dup- 
licate copies of this list, also, as the col- 
laborators are finding them useful in 
their own work. 

As in the other sections of the STAND- 
ARD CATALOG FOR PuBLIC LIBRARIES we 
have felt it desirable to include repre- 
sentative English books and such books 
sometimes escape the attention of Amer- 
ican libraries. For this reason we have 
been very fortunate to secure the co- 
operation for this section of Mr. Charles 
Nowell, City Librarian of the Public 
Libraries, Coventry, England, an im- 
portant industrial center. He has looked 
at our list and suggested a number of 
additional titles. Mr. W. J. Sykes of 
the Carnegie Public Library, Ottawa, 
Canada, who himself compiled ,a very 
good brief list of science books, has coop- 
erated on the Science part of this list. 
This CaTatoc will thus be a product of 
international cooperation. 


MISCELLANY 


Reference Shelf 


TYvo new numbers have been decided 
upon for the REFERENCE SHELF, 
both to be published during the sum- 
mer. They are County Libraries and 
County Unit of School Administration. 
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Mr. Beman’s projected HaNnpBook on 
censorship is to appear as two: Censor- 
ship of the Press, and Censorship of the 
Theatre and Moving Pictures. Another 
HANDBOOK, to be ready in the Fall, 
is Chain and Group Banking, by Pro- 
fessor Virgil Willit, of the College of 
Commerce and Administration, Univer- 
sity of Ohio. 


Vocational Guidance 

Both teachers and students will find 
practical help in Edna E. Watson’s 
Source Books for Vocational Guidance 
to be published about June first. 
Articles, poems, stories, both inspira- 
tional and informative, are included, ar- 
ranged under the type of occupation 
illustrated; with a selected bibliography 
of additional material, suitable for 
classroom work in English and civics 
also. Price to be announced shortly. 


Retail Distribution 


“What is going to happen to the re- 
tail store” is a question that many 
people are asking. Present-day meth- 
ods of retail distribution are having 
their effect on every community, and are 
a matter of almost personal concern to 
everyone from the manufacturer to the 
final consumer. The problem is one of 
social as well as of economic impor- 
tance. 

Again THE Wz{1Lson COMPANY 
“swings in on an opportune topic” with 
one of its Hanpsooxs. Daniel Bloom- 
field has compiled Trends in Retail Dis- 
tribution (Series III, Vol. 3), now ready. 


Mr. Bloomfield has brought together 
in this volume material chosen from the 
best available, much of it not easily ac- 
cessible elsewhere, which presents the 
best thought on the subject from many 
sources and viewpoints. 

Because of the great interest in it at 
the present time, the Chain Store has 
been made the subject of a very large 
part of the book. The articles chosen 
present pertinent and vital facts and 
statistics, and the various arguments ad- 
vanced in favor of and against the 
chain store. Briefs are also included. 


Other sections of the book are on In- 
stallment Buying, Group Buying, Merg- 
ers and Consolidations, Mail Order 


House Retail Stores, Fashion as an In- 
fluence in Retail Distribution, and 
other phases. 

A selected and classified bibliography 
is included also. The book will be use- 
ful to business men, economists, schools, 
colleges and libraries as a valuable 
sourcebook of material on this impor- 
tant subject. (510 pages. $2.40 post- 
paid) 


Handbooks for the Traveller 


Librarians are already familiar with 
the South American Handbook, now in 
the 7th edition (1930. $1 postpaid). As 
the only annual guide to the countries 
of Cuba, Mexico, South and Central 
America it is indispensable on the ref- 
erence shelves of any library. Over 2000 
changes have been made in this 1930 
edition, bringing it up to date. 

A companion guide has now been is- 
sued, The Traveller's Guide to Great 
Britain and Ireland, which matches the 
South American Handbook for size, 
makeup and completeness, and which 
will rival older guidebooks to the British 
Isles in usefulness. It is profusely il- 
lustrated, with numerous maps and town 
plans, and an opening chapter contains 
information of special value to the tour- 
ist. The motor routes are described in 
a special section, with sketch maps. It 
is bound in flexible leather cloth, and the 
price is $1 postpaid. 

Both books are obtainable from THE 
Witson CoMPANY. 


The U. S. “Cat” Abroad 


A librarian travelling abroad wrote us 
the other day of the “thrill” she had in 
coming upon a familiar big brown object 
in the Egyptian Library at Cairo—to wit, 
the Unitep States CaTatoc. Which 
set us to looking over our files. 

Cairo isn’t the only city in Africa 
possessing the CaTaLoc. There are eight 
more in South Africa, in Cape Town, 
Durban, Pretoria, Johannesburg and 
Bloemfontein. There are seventy-five 
copies scattered about Asia—from Jerus- 
alem to Tokyo—thirty-nine of them in 
China alone. 

Germany and Great Britain vie with 
32 copies apiece; Europe (Continent) 
has eighty-four altogether, and 24 are 
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in Australia and New Zealand. There 
are also a few in Mexico and South 
America. By the time we get around to 
take that mythical trip around the world 
there will be one to greet us in every 


port. 
LIBRARY PLAYS 


Shall we publish more of the small 
plays in the BuLLeTIN? Are they found 
particularly helpful here to readers? Do 
they wish us to publish more of them 
or would they prefer to have the space 
filled with other material ? 

We have thought that it might be 
useful to publish a collection of these 
short library plays for children in one 
volume. Would subscribers welcome a 
collection of them? Have you any that 
you would like to suggest for publica- 
tion? If so, please send them in. 


——_e——_ 


THE Very SMALL LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 458) 


been made we spent one day in alphabet- 
ing them. ° 

At the end of the project, I asked 
each member of the class to write his 
impressions on “The Value of Catalogu- 
ing the Library.” From these papers 
and my own observation the consensus 
of opinion seems to be that the benefits 
from this work were very worth while: 

1. A valuable lesson in accuracy and 
carefulness was learned, since the books 
which were incorrectly catalogued had to 
be revised by the student. 


2. An acquaintance with library 
terms and practices was gained far be- 
yond what might be learned from ordi- 
nary recitation and lecture lessons in li- 
brary science. 

3. Even through their superficial 
handling, a conception of the wide range 
of books was gained. 

4. The project had a prevocational 
value for the class. Several of the girls 
have expressed their desire to take li- 
brary training. 

5. All of us experienced a thrill in 
the thought that we were performing a 
real service to the school—one which 
would convey its benefits indefinitely. 


6. Most important of all perhaps was 
the spirit of cameraderie developed be- 
tween the members of the class and their 
teacher, which has remained to make our 
relations pleasanter and more helpful 
throughout the more conventional studies 
of the semester. We were working to- 
gether for a common end, and the feel- 
ing of “togetherness” has been retained. 


The class continues to have the respon- 
sibility of the comparatively minor daily 
work of keeping the library in order. The 
value to the school already has been man- 
ifold. Every teacher in the school has 
made much more use of the facilities 
of the library than ever before, for, while 
our collection of books is not large, still 
it may now be used to the utmost. And, 
needless to say, the work which the Eng- 
lish department did benefits us greatly, 
for we use the library more than any 
other department in the school. 





THe Eprror’s Mai. 
(Continued from page 459) 


and will gladly do anything which may 
be of use to it. 

I notice an article re advance notices 
of reviews of books, this appears to me 
to be a very needful section as for a 
small library it is so hard to avoid books 
which are unsuitable to a particular read- 
ing public. 

I am starting a special non-fiction sec- 
tion, and advise my subscribers in April 
and May of books to be published later 
and take reservations for them, so that 
you will understand I have a keen inter- 
est in seeing such a section in the BULLE- 
TIN. 

Again thanking you. 

Mrs. M. H., Victoria, B. C., Canada 


[The proposal was not so much that 
the BuLttetin should undertake this 
proposition editorially as that individual 
publishers should adopt its advertising 
pages to list forthcoming books, not with 
the usual blurbs, but with accurate, brief, 
descriptive notes which would be of 
actual help to the BuLLETIN’s users. 
Evidently this correspondent, proprietor 
of a “library bookshop,” would find such 
a practice valuable. ] 
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POSTERS 


ARTISTIC 
STRIKING 


/ | ee 
, can readily be stimulated by the 
use of these posters! 
Effective for adver- 
tising books on definite subjects 
and for featuring special exhibits. 
May be displayed on bulletin 
boards or in poster holders. A wide variety 
of subjects shown in our catalog. 

Offered in two styles. Our No. 
600 are 13 in. x 20 in. printed on heavy cover 
paper. Our No. 700 Series are 11 in. x 14in. 











printed on heavy cardboard stock in attractive 


stz=z] | GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


Library Equipment 
STOCKTON, CALIF. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 























You can get ALL the books 
listed in THE STANDARD 
CATALOG MONTHLY from | of the Country 
us at liberal discounts and 
with the greatest convenience and dispatch. 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books oy All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave NEW YORK At Twelfth St, 














Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 
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STANDARD CATALOG 
MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books 
MAY 1930 


Tue H. W. Wason Company, New York Crtry 








HE Standard Catalog Monthly is prepared primarily for the 
can buy at most three hundred books a year. 


library that 
It is also suitable as a list for first pur- 


small 


chase in the larger library. The books are selected by the staff of the Standard Catalog 
for Public Libraries with the cooperation of librarians and library associations who are 
working to improve the selection of books in the small library. The entries, including 


the notes, are taken from the Book Review Digest. 


Most of the titles in the Monthly 


will later be included and analyzed in the various sections of the Standard Catalog for 


Public Libraries. 


Occasionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is 


not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 


List of Cooperators on the Standard Catalog Monthly 


Arranged alphabetically by states 


Department of Archives and History, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

State Board of Library Commissioners, 
Collins, Colo. 

Miss Corinne Bacon, Lecturer on Book Selec- 
tion, New Britain, Conn. 

Public Library, Waterloo, Iowa 

Kellogg Library, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 

Bureau of Library Extension, State Library, 
Augusta, 
Miss Adelene J. Pratt, Public Library Commis- 
sion, 520 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
Miss Alice M. Jordan, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mr. L. F. Ranlett, Boston Public Library, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Mr. V. M. Schenck, The H. R. Huntting Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Galen W. Hill, Librarian, Thomas Crane 
Public Library, Quincy, Mass. 

Miss Marian P. Kirkland, Librarian, Cary Me- 
morial Library, Lexington, Mass. 


Free Library, Newton, Mass. 


Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, State Librarian, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 


Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 
Library Commission, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Miss Caroline H. Garland, Librarian, 
Library, Dover, N.H. 


Miss Mildred G. Brown, Librarian, Camden 
County Free Library, Haddonfield, N.J. 


Fort 


Public 


Miss Hazel Clark, mertagten County Free Li- 
brary, Mount ‘Holl y, 


Morristown Library, Morristown, N.J. 


Miss Edith L. Smith, Librarian, Morris County 
Free Library, Morristown, N.J. 
Free Public Library, East Orange, N.J. 
Book Selection Section, New York State Li- 
brary, Albany, N.Y. 
a. ee Division, Public Library, New York 
y 


Miss Alice I. Hazeltine, School of Library Serv- 
ice, Columbia University, New York City 


Mrs. Elizabeth W. Blackall, Librarian, Hunt- 
ington, Memorial Library, Oneonta, N.Y 


Public Library Commission, Bismarck, N.D. 
Public Library, Cleveland, O. 


Miss Effie L. Power, Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland, O. 


Miss Margaret Jackson, Librarian, Hoyt Li- 
brary, Kingston, Pa. 


Mr. Frank G. Lewis, 
inary, Chester, Pa. 


State Board of Education, Library Division, 
Providence, R.I. 


Lawson-McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Miss Alice A. Blanchard, 38 School St., Mont- 
pelier, Vt 
rege Public Library Commission, Montpelier, 


Crozer Theological Sem- 


State Library, Richmond, Va. 
Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 
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200 Religion 


CADMAN, SAMUEL PARKES. Peace. Tip $1 
Dutton 
252 Peace 29-21687 
Dr Cadman Ll ot _twe eng penes 
terial and s t e 
is his chief eoneern in this brief inspirational 
sermon. 


Boston Transcript p3 N 16 '29 150w 
“A pleasant book for the guest room reading 
table.”’ 
° + Churchman p16 D 28 '29 30w 
Springf’d Republican p10 D 10 '29 80w 


WILLETT, HERBERT LOCKWOOD. Bible 
through the centuries. 337p $3 Willett 
220 Bible. Whole—History 29-20664 
Dr Willett, for many years professor of Orien- 
tal languages and literature at the University 
of Chicago, and widely known for his lecture 
courses on the Bible, discusses in this book 
the origin, contents, composition, transmission, 
translation and inspiration of the Bible. 


“Dr. Willett’s book is one that can be read 
with profit and pleasure. He has a clear, lucid 
style and an abundance of the most up-to-date 
and authoritative Bible knowledge, and covers 
the ground in a most comprehensible manner. 
.. Few ay potter, . to undertake a 
task of this kind.”’ . a 

+ Boston Transcript p2 D 28 '29 300w 

“Comes nearer than any other one book to 

telling all that the average man wants to know 
about the Bible.”’ ; 

+ Christian Century 46:1379 N 6 '29 30w 


300 Sociology 


LAWRENCE, DAVID. Other side of govern- 
ment. 285p $2 Scribner 


351 United States—Politics and vernment 
- 29-28686 





i Lomvenee, writing from his aeppesenee as 
a n new correspondent, pre- 
sents in “his book the spirit of governmental 
activities rather than their functions or tech- 
nical aspects; and makes clear the s in 
which government aids in furthering the inter- 
ests of the people. He explains, from a human 
point of view, the relationship of vernment 
to business, agriculture, ships, highways, air 
transport, river-control, etc. 


Boston Transcript p3 D 14 '29 280w 
“‘Mr. Lawrence writes simply and clearly and 
to the point, without waste of words, and his 
chapters are all short and compact. There is 
h y any citizen of the country, present or 
about to be, who would not feel his conception 
of government very much and en- 
a sometimes even so t revolution- 
ized, bd this illuminating exposi 
N Y Times p40 1°29 450w 


500 Natural Science 


CHAPMAN, FRANK MICHLER. My tropical 
air castle; nature studies in Panama. 417p il 
$5 Appleton 

591.986 Natural history—Panama. Zool — 
Panama. Barro Colorado island 2928749 

Dr Chapman, American ornithologist, - 
scribes the tropical wild life on amy 
an island in the Panama Canal zone. He has 


built a cabin there, and makes use of the island 
laboratory for his bird and animal studies. The 
book is illustrated with a number of interesting 
photographs made from the setting of flash- 
light oem traps across the trails of the 
animals, 





‘“‘Dr. Chapman presents an entrancing picture 
of the joys of tropical research.”’ Joe Gould 
+ N Y Evening Post pl3m D 21 '29 150w 


“One of the best of those pleasant and serene 
adventure tales in which a naturalist, as de- 
tective, unravels some of the endless mysteries 
of the jungle." F. F. Van de Water 

+ N Y Evening Post plim D 28 ‘29 170w 

“There are es in ‘My Tropical Air Castle’ 
so vivid, so colored, so full*of fine emo- 
tion, written in close-knit, rhythmical prose, 
that are a revelation to those who thought they 
knew Frank Chapman well. They take rank 
in that restricted and precious group of writ- 
ings which are at once masterpieces of natural 
yistery and admirable literature: books of which 
Ww. - Hudson is the outstanding example. 
There is, indeed, much likeness between this 

and Hudson's ‘Birds of La Plata.’”’ 
Charles Johnston 
+ N Y Times p4 D 15 ’29 1200w 


600 Useful Arts 


GILFILLAN, ARCHER BUTLER. Sheep. 272p 
il $2.50 Little 


636.3 Sheep. Stock-ranges 29-24064 


A modern shepherd who tends his flocks on a 
South Dakota range, who has lived in a cabin 
on wheels, and whose only friends are his sheep 
and the prairie animals, describes his life and 
records his philosophy of life. Reprinted from 
{pe Atlantic monthly with illustrations by Kurt 

ese. 


“Full of local color in undiluted dyes, full of 
personality, and full of a dry, prairie-ish sort 
of humor that is refreshing and tantalizing. 
You have seen sheep, you have heard of herding, 
but have you ever learned first-hand, in an 
amusement kind of way, of the daily life of the 
herder or of the eee | whimsy and un- 
socemntente temperamentality of sheep?’’ 


+ Boston Transcript p2 Ja 29 ’30 450w 
Cleveland Open Shelf p152 D '29 


“It is essentially a book for the connoisseur 
in curious modes of life, for those who like to 
savor the unusual in attitudes toward modern 
civilization, for whoever prizes in the printed 
Page the expression of vigorous and distinctive 
personality. A captious reader will doubtless 
find that sometimes it is a bit forced and again 
spun out too far, but even he will have man 
a hearty chuckle and many an explosive 4 
over the author’s dry humor.” 

+-— N Y Times p3 N 10 '29 700w 





HODGINS, ERIC and MAGOUN, FREDERICK 


ALEXANDER. ; the story of avi- 
ation. 337p il $2.50 Little 2 gs 
629.13 Aeronautics—History 29-25910 


The history of aviation from its pioneer stages 
to the most recent developments in aeronautics. 
The first ten chapters deal with man’s earliest 
attempts to fly, with balloons as a medium: 
the authors then take up the Progress of air- 
craft before the war; among the post-war chap- 
ters the achievements of trans-Atlantic flights 
are discussed; and the final chapter deals with 
speculations as to the future of aviation. 
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= thors have achieved a straightforward ° 
an ahi srauenaive account of the dreams, the 800 Literature 
res 
ae Se ae ant of the final eascean of DRINKWATER, JOHN; CANBY, HENRY SEl- 


that audacious attempt. ‘Sky High’ is valuable 
as history and no less fascinating as a story 
because it has been done in an unpretentious 
svie and with a touch of humor. Walter 
Millis 


+ Books p12 Ja 26 '30 700w 
“To the reader who wishes to get a birdseye 

view of aviation down the ages this is indeed 
his book; it is instructive and pleasant read- 
ing, for it is written with a human touch and 
from the viewpoint of the man and his craft. 
To those who are interested in technical evo- 
lution it yet serves as an admirable index to 
a vast Ps and supplies a key to the under- 
standing of causes and effects. The book is, in 
short, an epic of triumph and disaster in the 
air.” T. J. C. Martyn , 

+ N Y Times p27 Ja 12 '30 280w 


700 Fine Arts 


ACKLEY, MRS EDITH FLACK. Marionettes; 
easy to make! fun to use! 115p il $2.50 Stokes 
791.5 Puppet-plays 29-18474 
*“* ‘Marionettes’ is distinctive in that the pup- 
pets she describes are made of cloth. Mrs. 
Ackley has tucked paper patterns of the dolls 
in a pocket inside the book’s back cover and 
gives many drawings and diagrams, also sug- 
gestions for marionette programs and_ five 
simple plays with good directions for giving 
performances. The author has used marionettes 
considerably in camp work, and the cloth vari- 
ety has proved easy for girls to make and fun 
for both boys and girls to use.’’—Books 


Booklist 26:124 D ‘29 
“Eve one who looks at this book feels en- 
couraged to attempt the manipulation of pup- 
pets.”” H. S. Wright 
+ Books p8 D 8 '29 120w 
St Louis 27:344 D ’29 


‘This book can best be reviewed by reprint- 
ing the following letter from a fifteen-year-old 
girl to whom it was sent for the practical re- 
viewing of actual use... “This k solved 
ve clearly all our problems of construction 
peng manipulation, and with its help we were 
able to give a successful show. We were also 
fired with a wish to make more marionettes 
and to give more entertainments in just the 
fascinating way that Mrs. Ackley describes.’ "’ 

+ Sat R of Lit 6:431 N 16 '29 120w 


FINLEY, MRS RUTH (EBRIGHT). Old patch- 
work quilts, and the women who made them. 
202p il $5 Lippincott 

746 Coverlets. Needlework—Patterns 
29-27520 
An historical record of an American folk art 

interpreted in relation to the life of the times 
during which it most widely flourished. Mrs. 
Finley studies especially the basic design prin- 
ome represented in these patchwork and ap- 
pliqué quilts, giving photographic illustrations 
and descriptions of the more important and re- 
eurrent designs, the origin of the names, the 
materials used, and sketches about the women 
who created them. 


Booklist 26:108 D '29 
Cleveland Open Shelf p153 D ’29 
“Mrs. Finley, herself a collector, illustrates 
her book with wonderful examples of old quilts 
in delightful designs. The names in themselves 
of these designs are quite lovely. . . Mrs. Finley 
devotes an all too short chapter to the origin 
of quilt names. She has much that Its interest- 
ing to say about the old materials and dyes, 
the stitches used, the methods of quilting— 
spider-web, eagle, ~ ple, mill-net, and so 
we the social significance of quilting 
parties.”’ 


+ Times [London] Lit Su 26 
soe ] p p26 Ja 9 °30 


DEL; and BENET, WILLIAM ROSE, eds. 
Twentieth-century poetry. 636p $4 Houghton 


821.08 English try—Collections. American 
poetry—Collections 29-27945 


An antholo of English and American verse 
since 1900. The poetry of each nationality ap- 
pears separately, with groupings arranged ‘ 
the editors; and a short biographical sketc 
precedes the work of each poet represented. 
John Drinkwater writes the introduction to the 
section on British poetry, and William Rose 
Benét introduces the American groupings. 





“That so much significant verse could be as- 
sembled from our own time as is included in 
this volume gives courage to the lover of Amer- 
ica and England. Certainly no longer can the 
pessimist wail that poetry is dead. The brief 
introductory biographies are interesting; and 
the book is worthily printed.”’ C. L. S. 

+ Churchman 141:17 Ja 11 '30 50w 
Cleveland Open Shelf pi55 D ‘29 

“They have garnered a large and rather aca- 
demic representation of the lyric verse of Eng- 
land and America; but they have harvested in 
an indecisive fashion which leaves the purpose 
and usefulness of the anthology somewhat in 
doubt. .. This anthology disappoints us pos- 
sibly because the editors have taken a position 
more critical than appreciative, and because 
they have been interested, not so much in good 
poetry for its own sake, as in the illustration 
of movements, tendencies and innovations—in 
short, in a sort of poetic fashion show.’’ Mar- 
garet Wallace 

— N Y Evening Post pi3m D 21 ’29 550w 

‘“‘Messrs. John Drinkwater, Henry Seidel 
Canby and William Rose Benét have come closer 
to en in their difficult task than any other 
anthologist since Conrad Aiken issued his rig- 
orously selective ‘Modern Poetry.’ =e have 
covered a huge field and selected from it with 
tact and understanding, the result being a good- 
sized book that actually does give a comprehen- 
sive picture of what has been accomplished in 
English and American poetry during the last 
three decades.”’ 

+ N Y Times p25 Ja 19 30 550w 


FROST, LESLEY, ed. Come Christmas. 430p il 
$2.50 Coward-McCann s 
808.8 Christmas 29-29947 


A selection from the poetry, songs, and prose 
in English, French and Spanish concerning 
Christmas. The anthology contains also some 
brief miracle plays, and selections from the old 
plays of York, Wakefield and Coventry. 


Reviewed by B. R. Redman 
Books p12 Ja 12 ’30 30w 


“An excellent anthology oof Christmas 
we . . It is not a mere gathering together 
of a large number of verses on the = of 
Christmas, but a carefull and critically 
selected anthology.” BE. L. alton 

+ Nation 129:753 D 18 °29 260w 
N Y Evening Post p13m D 21 ’29 80w 

*‘Miss Frost prints some old favorites but 
gives much more that is unfamiliar to the 
reader who has not browsed about in Christmas 
literature. There is much excellent reading 
here put in convenient and attractive form. 
She is to be commended for the early English 
carols she prints and for her very interesting 
selections from the French.”’ 

+ Sat R of Lit 6:570 D 14 '29 130w 


MILLAY, EDNA ST VINCENT (MRS EUGEN 
JAN BOISEVAIN) (NANCY BOYD, pseud.). 
Edna St. Vincent Millay’s poems, selected for 
young people. 113p il $2.50 Harper 


811 29-24228 
Verses that were definitely written for chil- 
dren, such as From a very little sphinx, and 
the simpler lyrics that children or young people 
might enjoy, are included in the selection. 
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MILLAY, EDNA ST VINCENT—Continued 
Cleveland Open Shelf pi155 D ‘29 
N Y Times p12 N 17 '29 80w 


“Readers who have known Miss Millay as a 
poet of achievement may be surprised to learn 
that among her verse is so much of interest to 
children. On the whole, the tone is more in- 
telligent and the choice more pleasing than in 
many selections of poems for ‘young readers.’ 
An attractive feature of this selection, which 
ought to endear it to readers both old and 
young, is the illustrations in color, and in black 
and white by Joseph Paget-Fredericks, a young 
artist whose designs for children’s books seem 
to be much in vogue at ge 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e D 1 '29 220w 


ROGERS, ROBERT EMMONS. Fine art of 
reading. 299p $2.50 Stratford 
801 Books and reading. Literature—History 
and criticism 29-22703 
Professor Rogers discusses in the main di- 
visions of his , the reader, writer, the 
critic, and the material. He deals with the ob- 
stacles within the reader himself that keep him 
from understanding a book; he tells what to 
look for in writers; he defines the function of 
criticism; and he analyzes the various forms of 
literature. 





“Professor Rogers has read much; he has 
likewise remembered much, or he could not have 
written so comprehensive a guide to reading, 
away in the country, out of the reach of libraries 
and reference books. He is also very categori- 
cal in his opinions and likewise quite sure of 
himself, amusingly so at times. All of these 
qualities combine to make his book interesting, 
and not only that, it furnishes a good starting 
point for argument.”’ G. R. B. R. 

+ — Boston Transcript p5 N 16 ’29 580w 


“Amazingly little of this has an academic 
tinge, and the writer practices tolerance as 
well as preaches it. This does not mean that 
he is vacillating. Far from it. He always 
has a vigorous and downright way of express- 
ing himself. It does mean that he advocates 
a pragmatic attitude toward criticism and books, 
setting the intelligence to work selecting, sur- 
veying, comparing, choosing.’’ 

A a stian Science Monitor p15 Ja 4 °30 


910 Geography and travel 


COOPER, COURTNEY RYLEY. Gv north, 
young man! 27ip il $2.50 Little 
917.1 Canada—Economic conditions. Canada 
—Description and travel. Frontier and 
pioneer life—Canada 29-21505 
The author describes the modern conquest of 
the frozen North, which the aeroplane has 
largely made possible. The planes carry modern 
prospectors and mining engineers, mail, freight, 
and supplies to the outposts of civilization. 
Mr Cooper is especially enthusiastic concerning 
the rich economic future of the north country. 





““Tersely written in Mr. Cooper’s readable and 
entertaining style, ‘Go North, Young Man’ 
describes the growth of an empire that is 
fascinating beyond words.” T. 8. 

+ Boston Transcript p3 Ja 18 ’30 200w 

“Mr. Cooper is the first to give to American 
readers a comprehensive idea of what is going 
on in the further regions of our neighbor to 
the north. He has done it with a very vivid 

en, a keen sense of good story, an eager 
nterest in the human appeal of the heroic ad- 
venture of it all and a very considerable knowl- 
edge of its economic significance.” 

N Y Times pll O 13 '29 600w 


Springf’d Republican p7e Ja 19 '30 450w 


B or 92 Biography 


BERGE, VICTOR, and LANIER, HENRY WYS- 
HAM. Pearl diver; adventuring over and un- 
der southern seas. 368p il $4 Doubleday, Doran 

B or 92 Voyages and travels. Diving. Pearl- 
fisheries 
Victor Berge’s own story of his boyhood in a 

Swedish village, his sea adventures, and the 

seaman of his life as a pearl diver in the 

East. e describes his adventures with sea 

monsters, narrates anecdotes of cannibals and 

South sea headhunters, and gives some first- 

— information on the value of pearls and 

coral. 





“To Mr. Lanier Victor Berge told the story 
of his adventures. And Mr. Lanier transcribed 
it with such fidelity to its spirit as well as its 
matter, that Mr. rge declared that in the 
finish narrative he ‘found himself.’ Seldom, 
evidently, z collaboration so entirely success- 


ful.”’ <n 
+ Boston Transcript pl Ja 18 '30 1200w 


‘For those who have fed on the highly colored 
books of adventure of recent vogue ‘Pearl Diver 
may at first seem wanting. But that will not 
be the opinion after a chapter or two. It is 
a narrative that is both convincing and satis- 
factory.”’ 

+ N Y Times pli Ja 12 '30 1350w 


WHITE, OWEN PAYNE. Frontier mother. 101p 
$1.50 Minton 
B or 92 White, Mrs Catherine Payne. 
Frontier and pioneer life 29-27663 
The life story of a pioneer heroine, Mrs 
White, as narrated by her son. She was a 
teacher in an Eastern school before she left 
for the frontier of Colorado with her husband, 
where, under the most primitive conditions and 
in constant danger from Indians, she brought 
up her family. 


“Mr. White tells the history of his mother’s 
life in the wild and woolly West with a lively 
appreciation of its heroic moments and a deep 
sympathy for its hardships, but admiration for 
her pluck is what really motivates his treat- 
ment of the narrative. As a result, the reader 
gets a vivid picture of what happened and at 
the same time a realization of the tang which 
physical danger and privation injected into the 
lives of those who faced the hazards staunchly.”’ 

+ Books p32 D 1 '29 100w 

“Simple, graphic, unadorned is this tale of 
his mother’s life by Mr. White. It is the epit- 
ome of the life of the pioneer women told 
so w “4 and restrainedly as to be a tribute 
not only to one frontier mother, but also to 
all those who faced hardship for themselves 
and their children gallantly and unafraid. Inti- 
mate and personal, it is nevertheless universal 
because it is true.” 

+ Boston Transcript p2 D 14 '29 120w 

“The little book draws a unique and vivid 
picture of a very attractive rsonality. One 
quickly develops much admiration for this 
woman of salty humor, supple abilities and 
dauntless spirit. In writing this little sketch 
of her and her experiences during the ’70s 
and early '80s Mr. White has not only drawn 
her portrait but he has also pictured with 
savor and much facetious humor a phase of 
frontier life, that phase of it that centred 
around its women, that has had scant attention 
from its historians.”’ 

+ N Y Times p32 O 20 '29 300w 





Fiction 


GORDON, CHARLES WILLIAM (RALPH CON- 
NOR, pseud.). The runner. 481p $2 Double- 
day, Doran 


29-23128 

The background for this historical romance 
is the Niagara peninsula during the War of 
1812, when border warfare was rampant between 
the United States and the English, Canadians 
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and Indians. René La Flame and Charlotte 
Brookes are the hero and heroine of the tale, 
and such historical res as Winfield Scott, 
Tecumseh, Black Hawk and General Dearborn 
are also met with in its pages. 





Booklist 26:204 F ’30 

“A rousing tale of the historical-amorous 

persuasion.”’ 
+ Books pl7 Ja 12 '30 150w 

“In this work Connor has equalled his other 
interesting novels. He has the rather unusual 
ability of giving a realistic presentation of facts 
that 4 cleancut and enthr -3 
+ Boston Transcript p2 Ja 4 '30 160w 

“Mr. Connor’s young hero has a grand time, 
and most boys, reading of his adventures, will 
very likely have a grand time, too.”’ ye 

N Y Evening Post pl4m N 16 ‘29 60w 

“Ralph Connor’s narrative is a smooth and 

reeable piece of writing, with a background 
of action and scenes of dramatic power. Even 
if some of the characters are ‘too good to be 
true,’ and some of the dialogue is sugarcoated, 
the setting is realistic and the book has the 
power of taking you back to an interesting 


? 


period of the A 
+N Y vimes p9 Ja 12 °30 300w 


TERHUNE, ALBERT PAYSON. Lad of Sunny- 
bank. 322p $2 Harper eo-seeee 


More stories concerni the adventures of 
Lad, Mr Terhune’s collie hero. In these tales 
the almost human intelligence of the dog is 
displayed in his relations with other pets and 
with his human friends. 





“Sensitively alert, with the carriage of a 
thoroughbred, Lad strides through the pages 
of the book aiding fellow creatures and human 
beings and so placing himself in the niche of 
heroes. With a sense of the dramatic Mr. 
Terhune relates at the last Lad’s most coura- 
geous feat as a fitting climax to his eventful 


life.”’ 
+ Boston Transcript p2 N 30 '29 300w 
“The author says that the new volume has 
been written in response to appeals for more 
‘Lad’ stories from the collie’s many friends. 
So the old collie, long dead, is made to live 
again in a series of new and exciting adven- 
tures. As Lad himself is pictured with the 
same characteristics, the stories ought to please 
the old friends, while some new readers will 
also enjoy them. Mr. Terhune has written 
other dog stories, but the ‘Lad’ tales have 
proved to be the most popular.”’ 
Springf’d Republican p7e D 22 ’29 130w 


TOMLINSON, HENRY MAJOR. All our yester- 
days. 445p $2.50 Harper [8s 6d Heinemann] 
30-845 
British events in the cause of empire are pre- 
sented in panorama from 1900 to 1918 in this 
novel of the War and its background. The first 
division of the book, concerned mainly with the 
Boer war, contains the remote but rapidly ac- 
cruing causes of the later disaster; the second 
part of the book, dated 1908, takes up the ad- 
ventures of a journalist, Jim Maynard, in the 
outskirts of modern civilization, where one 
realizes thru his eyes the grees and corruption 
foreshadowing an inevitable climax: the third 
division is concerned with the World war from 
the English viewpoint. Mr. Tomlinson in this 
section writes from his experiences as a mem- 
ber of the Intelligence department. His prin- 
cipal emphasis is not upon trench combat and 
its horrors, but L gross stupidity and waste 
on the part of all nations engaged. 





“His latest book, too ambitious to be com- 
pletely successful, is a semi-autoblographic 
novel, in which the author appears when it is 
convenient, and, when it suits his fancy, 
vanishes into the wings. Tomlinson is no inciter 
to action, no preacher; some (though they 
would be mistaken) might call him a pessimist. 
He is an artist, though not primarily an en- 


tertainer. He should be read, as I think he 
must write, with the pipe of meditation in the 
mouth, or ready to hand,’’ 
Bookm 70:669 F ‘30 450w 

**All Our Yesterdays’ is as unmistakably 
English in flavor as e war play, ‘Journey's 
End.’ The book is essentially the reflections of 
a keen and kindly mind upon the events of our 
generation; English politics and international 
policies viewed through the eyes of a gentle 
radical. Nowhere is the book in a tone of un- 
restrained bitterness. It has its quietly ironical 
passages, and there can be no doubt at all of its 
author’s own feelings, but these feelings are 
expressed with balance and restraint. Its style, 
for those who are still able to admire amid the 
clamor of our experimentalists, writing that is 
in the finest tradition of English prose, is de- 
lightful.’’ Herschel Brickell 

+ Books pl Ja 5 '30 1100w 


“An inspired tale of the transmuting force 
of human passions, affecting not. a scattered 
group, but people —— Side by side 
with this he interprets that other phase of war 
which is quite as evident to the onlooker—the 
blindness and the pointlessness of the struggle. 
Even nature itself seems to play its part in the 
gigantic upheaval which he outlines so graphic- 
ally. One feels that at last something of vital 
importance has been said in such terms that 
all who read must understand.”” D. L. Mann 

+ Boston Transcript p2 Ja 18 '30 1850w 


“Every one who knew the power and the 
beauty and, at times, the grandeur of his style, 
knew that when he wrote about the war _ the 
words would be important and memorable. How 
important and how memorable it is almost im- 
possible to communicate; for each judgment of 
them will be colored by each person’s own feel- 
ing for words, for the subject or for the at- 
titude which the author has toward it. None 
can deny, no matter what his own attitude 
toward any phase of Mr. Tomlinson’s genius 
or subject, that no finer nor more powerful 
picture of the war has been written.’’ Fanny 
Butcher 

+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl2 Ja 4 ‘30 
1000w 


“‘As the work of a reflective, beautifully tem- 
pered spirit, ‘All Our Yesterdays’ cannot be 
too highly praised; but as a novel it leaves much 
to be desired. find the structure of this book 
confusing and disproportionate. The main dif- 
ficulty lies, I believe, in the wanness of Tom- 
linson’s characterization. He has too acute 
and original a mind to produce a rubber-stamp 
character; but he thinks about and around his 
people so much and he is so careful to relate 
them to the mood and the ideology of his nar- 
rative that they become, in the end, the efficient 
tools of a brilliantly gifted essayist rather than 
the urgent, four-dimensional creations of the 
born novelist. This is true of his men, parti- 
cularly Jim Maynard and Charley; but even 
truer of his women.”’ C. P. Fadiman 

+ — Nation 130:187 F 12 '30 500w 

‘Tt is very long, but it is the story of a gen- 
eration rather than of any one episode in its 
life and the war does not begin until nearly 
halfway through. It is a book that no other 
living man could have written: it is signed un- 
mistakably again and again. And yet, with all 
my admiration for its author, I cannot bring 
myself to like it. The charge of having writ- 
ten an ‘essayist’s novel’ is one too easy to throw 
at a successful essayist. There is no conceiv- 
able reason why an essayist should not write 
a good novel, and he very frequently does. 
But Mr. Tomlinson does not. His book is full 
of good things. But these and a hundred more 
admirable things are simply fragments adrift 
and unconnected with one another. Between 
fragment and fragment it is hard to maintain 
any interest in the characters, even to remem- 
ber who they are and what they were doing 
last.” EB. 8. 

— + New Statesman 34:503 Ja 25 °30 320w 


“This must suffice for ‘All Our Yesterdays.’ 
There may be those who have not heard of 
H. M. Tomlinson. They are urged not to remain 
longer in ignorance. There may be those who 
do not like H. M. Tomlinson. And they are 
urged not to let it be known of them. His work 
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TOMLINSON, HENRY MAJOR—Cont 
is truly rare in its quality. And 
Yesterdays’ has that rareness of 
abundance. Because of its maturity, t 
haps, Tomlinson’s finest piece of work. 
Hutchison 
+ N Y Times p2 Ja 5 ‘30 1700w 
“Consummate commentator on human affairs, 
Tomlinson has put into this book the bewilder- 
ment, the confusion in the soul of the average 
man who faces the facts of war. I read that 
this is a ‘great English novel of war and peace. 
But it seems to me more the record of a think- 
ing man’s response to certain — catastrophes 
which seem purely human blunders. It is a 
panorama of scenes in history viewed not from 
a height but from the street level, by the man 
who is a member of the crowd. To 1 it fiction 
seems almost to weaken its purpose. It has the 
authentic ring of personal confession; it seems 
to have something in common with the writ- 
ings of Edmund Blunden and C. E. Montague; 
it may be touched up by an imaginative process, 
but to most readers it will have the convincing 
force of autobiography.’’ Harry Hansen 
+ N Y World p13 Ja 2 ‘30 1100w 


“It is unfortunately not likely to capture the 
pop imagination as some war books have; 
but it should be widely read, and those who 
do read it will praise and cherish and reread, 
for it is an enriching book, free from sentiment 
as from cynicism and bitterness."’ F. L. Rob- 
bins 

+ Outlook 154:69 Ja 8 '30 700w 

“Its virtues are deep, its faults apparent, but 
they are not, as some early readers have sup- 
posed, of structure and design. It is a book 
of human landscape in the murk, where a 
search light is turned spot by spot until the 
whole is imagined without ever being seen. 


H: S. Canb 
Sat R of Lit 6:613 Ja 4 '30 3000w 


“The last half of the book is concerned with 
the War, and it is, frankly, even more disap- 
pointing than the first f. Mr. Tomlinson’s 
story is stifled under its moral. The charac- 
ters are over-powered by the greatness of the 
drama in which they act, just as really hap- 
pened to all of us who took part in the War. 
The task of literature is to transmute the facts 
of life. Mr. Tomlinson is a t writer. We 
believe he has failed in a high and difficult at- 
tempt, but that is not to say that All Our 
Yesterdays is not full of good things. There are 
pages worthy of the best of Conrad. But Con- 
rad would not have taken an age, but an in- 
cident, for his theme. Conrad’s characters would 
have acted like men alive, Mr. Tomlinson’s be- 
have like clockwork mice."’ 

— + Spec 144:130 Ja 25 °30 600w 


“Mr. Tomlinson is a master of English prose, 
and this book is his greatest achievement up 
to the present. There are sentences whic 
amaze one by their clear and suggestive vivid- 
ness. ‘All Our Yesterdays’ is not an easy book 
in any sense. It makes big demands upon a 
reader, but it repays tenfold.’’ H. K. 

a snare Republican p7e Ja 19 ‘30 
13 

“Although we are sometimes oppressed by the 
weight of Mr. Tomlinson’s portentousness, we 
can only stand in admiration before the ample, 
solid and richly chased structure that he has 
raised out of his broodings on the War. It is 
the work of a t who thinks in the great 
rhythms of English prose and can match his 
style. though he fails, as a novelist, to match 
his characters, to the march of gigantic events.”’ 

ob “tonne [London] Lit Sup p58 Ja 23 °39 
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Children’s Books 


CANNON, CORNELIA JAMES (MRS WALTER 
BRADFORD CANNON) Pueblo girl: the 
story of Coronado on the Rio Grande. 175p il 
$2 Houghton 

Indians of North America—Fiction 29-18879 


The background of the story pictures the cus- 
toms and culture of the Pueblos of New Mexico 


at the time of the Spanish conquest, and the 
sett is the pueblo of Sia. Wapoh, a little 
girl, one of the characters, but the story 
chiefly concerns the adventures of Tyami in his 
contacts with the Spanish leader, Coronado. 





Booklist 26:124 D ’29 


Reviewed 7,2. M. Fuller 
N Y World plim D 8 '29 20w 
St Louis 27:344 D ‘29 


‘“‘Mrs. Cannon could not have chosen a more 
interesting period in which to place her narra- 
tive, and she has taken excellent advantage of 
it. She describes well the daily life of the Pueb- 
lo Indians and is page gd in sympathy with 
their culture. No one make any mistake in 
putting book into the hands of children, for 
it is not only a fascinating story, full of human 
interest and well written, but at the same time 
it gives information about a most interesting 
people. . . It is enhanced by an easily followed 
and beautiful map and is finely illustrated by 
Olive Rush, the foremost woman artist in the 
Southwest."’ A. B, Applegate 

+ Sat R of Lit 6:406 N 16 '29 280w 


HUTCHINSON, VERONICA SOMERVILLE, ed. 
Chimney corner poems. 115p il $2.50 Minton 
808.1 Children’s poetry 29-19559 


Poems for children selected from modern 
posts, such as Walter de la Mare, Mary Carolyn 

avies, Vachel Lindsa and Nancy Byrd 
Turner; from the poems for children by William 
Blake, R. L. Stevenson, Eugene Field, Chris- 
tina Rossetti, etc.; and from nursery rhymes. 





Booklist 26:75 N °29 

Cleveland Open Shelf pi59 D ’29 
*“ “Chimney Corner Poems’ is artfully illus- 
trated by Lois Lenski in a manner imitative of 
children’s single-line drawings.’’ E. L. Walton 
+ Nation 129:596 N 20 29 20w 
“From Rossetti, Stevenson and Greenaway 
down to Sandburg, Morley, de la Mare and the 
rest, ge nee selected th care and excellent 


taste.”’ ‘ ler 
+ N Y World plim D 29 ’29 80w 


‘The poems in the anthology are intelligently 
chosen for the youngest generation of readers. 
phe are mostly old anonymous favorites and 
fre modern poems. There's nothing stereo- 
typed about Miss Hutchinson's choices. She 
does well. But we do not like Lois Lenski’s {I- 
lustrations inside the cover. The colored ones are 
watery and the space is cluttered with intricate 
details that are beyond a child’s powers of 
concentration.’’ Jean Wheeler 
+ — Sat R of Lit 6:424 N 16 ’29 100w 


Wis Lib Bul 25:326 O ’29 


NICOLAY, HELEN. Andrew Jackson, the 
fighting president. 335p il $2 Century 

B or 92 Jackson, Andrew 29-22123 

An account, written for boys, of the flery 

Andrew Jackson’s career. His parentage, his 

boyhood and young manhood, his years as a 

militant judge and his military life are the 


points of chief interest up to his election to the 
presidency. 





Reviewed by M. L. Becker 
+ Outlook 153:591 D 11 °29 20w 
“Written in the dignified, but animated, style 
which puts her other juvenile biographies into 
favorable contrast with much that is published 
for young readers, this account of the fiery 
Andy is a worthy companion to its predecessors 
from the same hand. Miss Nicolay pays her 
readers the compliment of taking it for granted 
that they desire something more than a color- 
ful panorama. So she briefly sets forth causes 
as well as consequences, her fairmindedness 
leading her to give both sides of a dispute, no 
matter where the hero of her narrative stands 
in reference to it. Many an older reader, also, 
will enjoy her life of Jackson.” R. J. Davis 
+ Sat R of Lit 6:402 N 16 '29 230w 
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STANDARD LIBRARY TITLES 
AT BIG REDUCTIONS 


For almost HALF A CENTURY we have been offering our patrons similar 
bargains to those listed below. Because of a limited book budget, you may 
have passed these books up at the regular published prices, but at these ridicu- 
lously low prices, you cannot afford to pass them up now. Here is your chance 
to get these books BRAND NEW IN THEIR ORIGINAL EDITIONS at only 


a fraction of the published prices. 


. 


Our frequently issued descriptive catalogs con- 


tain hundreds of similar bargains. 


WRITE FOR 


FREE COPY of our 68-page Descriptive Bargain 


Book Catalog No. 215W. 


Sincerely Yours, 





Treas. & Mgr. 


ORDER THESE BOOKS ON APPROVAL, 
DELIVERED POSTPAID AT THESE SPECIAL PRICES 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN a. Pe 
Stanton Maclay, A.M,, author the 
United States Navy,” A Be of ola 
Navy,” etc. Profusely illustrated. 1924. (33. 00). $1.25 


THE MEANING OF PSYCHOLOGY. C. K. Ogden. 
Illustrated. 1926. ($3.00), fits 


yue Eonar OF BIRDS. Gerhard Heilmann. With 
color and 140 photographs and text 
-y 2-4 by the author. 1927. ($7.50), 1.98 


WORLD PATRIOTS. John T. M. Johnston. Patrio- 
tism mentens Biographies of the World’s Greatest 
Patriots. Jy illustrated. 1924. Published at Sie 
but it has the format of a book —_—— at 50. 


price, 88e 
Seqnes md! AND HER Temes. A Victorian 
. Elizabeth 8S. Haldane. justrated. 1927. 


JOHN A. BRASHEAR. The Auebtegreghe of a Man 
who Loved the Stars. ted ° cien Scaife, 
C.E., Ph.B. Fully illustrated. 1925. ($4.00), $1.25 


THE PUBLIC PAPERS OF WOODROW WILSON. 
Edited Ray Stannard Baker and William E. Dodd. 
Authorized Edition, in 6 volumes. on 035, 1926 Ls aA 
($30.00), The set, $6.95 


JOHN ty af bey py WORKS. Darwin- 
ism and other Stud in Religion; Excursions 
of an Evolutionist; st: The fo. World and other Es- 
says. In 4 volumes. ($10.00). Sold in sets only, $2.98 


NEW a et Stephen Graham, author of 
Nights Fully illustrated by Kurt 
Wiese. oP 927. ($4. 00). 


A SATCHEL GUIDE TO augere, a Edition. a 
Wiles J. Rolfe, Litt.D. -Ninth Annua 
Edition. Revised and alerged tn by wal am D. Crockett, 
Pd.D., F. R. G. S. With maps. 1929. ($5.00), $1.98 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF TOBIAS eneu.ery 
(1721-1771). Lewis Melville. Illustrated. Boxed. 
($5.00), $168 


A CHAPTER IN AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. Israel, 
Elihu and Cadwallader Washburn. Gillard Hunt. [I- 
lustrated. 1925. ($3.50), 88c 


THE soveey Ans HIS INTERPRETERS. Pig ~~ 
Branch. Fully illustrated by Will James, Joe de Yogg. 
and Charles M. _— 1926. ($2.50), c 


A. popancs | a THE OREGON TRAIL. Kate Mul- 
Ezra Tilustrated with drawi: + photo- 
- and an wot the Oregon Trail. 1926. ($2.00), 69¢ 


AMONG THE ICE FLoEs a GREENLAND. The 
dy’’ Expedition. Dahl. Profusely ilius- 
trated: 1925. ($3.00), 98¢ 


Scaupmoty es . hg OF ne eee Rie 
e it ° 
WENDELL HOLMES. Profusely’ elean by the 


illustrated 
famous artist, HOWARD PYLE” 1925 edition. (oes 


HISTORY IN ENGLISH WORDS. Man's Progress Re- 
flected in his Language. Owen Barfield. 1926. 31.50), 
680 


THE ART OF THE Puma Senna AND CONCERT 
Teste aa _oae = Fully illustrated. 


THE TRAVEL DIARY OF A PHILOSOPHER. Count 
Hermann wr) 8th printing. Complete in 2 yvol- 
umes. 1928. ($10.0 

This ts one of “the outstanding publications ‘of 
recent years. 


AN OUTLINE OF HUMOR. Being a True Chronicle 
from Prehistoric Ages to the Twentieth Century. Edited 
by Carolyn Wells. 782 pages. 1923. ($5.00), $1.68 


sosern CONRAD: LIFE AND LETTERS. G. Jean- 
Aubry. In 2 fully illustrated volumes. 1927. Pars 


AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGIONS. Maurice 
Conney. 397 pages. Size 8% x 10 inches. 1921. ($10. a, 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. Lewis - 
ville. Fully illustrated. ($6.00), 3136 


THE LETTERS OF RICHARD WAGNER. Selected 
and Edited by Wilhelm Altmann, in 2 fully illus- 
trated volumes. (10.00), $2.98 


THE SINGER AND HIS ART. Teeddons Lng A 
Including Articles on Anatomy and Vocal Hygiene 
John F. Levbarg, M.D. Fully illustrated. 1921. (38.00) 


MASTERS OF MODERN ART. In 6 volumes Contain. 
ing 200 beautiful full page plates. Size of vol 
6%x7% inches. 1925-28. ($12.00). The ~ "34.98 


The titles are: Millet; Fantin-La ; Meryon; 
Teulouse-Lautres; and Constable. pre wus 


UNCANNY STORIES. May Sinclair. 
the famous French . JEAN DE B 
362 pages. 1923. ($2.50), 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: MASTER OF WORD 
Kilham Dodge. 1924. ($1.50), » ~—-e 


illustrated 
BOSSCHERE. 
$1.28 


Besides these bargains from our catalogue, we can fill promptly, all your requirements in new fiction 
and non-fiction at liberal discounts. Try us on your next order. 





THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


118-120 East 25th Street, 


Established 1884 


New York, N. Y. 
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Roark Bradford 


Author of Ol’ Man Adam an’ His Chillun 


ROARK BRADFORD had already 

received moderate recognition for 
his negro stories when The Green Pas- 
tures opened in a New York theater in 
February of this year. Honors for The 
Green Pastures, which won the Pulitzer 
award for the best play of the year, go 
chiefly to Mare Connelly, but Mr. Con- 
nelly, critics and the public acknowledge 
readily the debt due Mr. Bradford for 
his book OP Man Adam awn’ His Chillun 
on which the play was based. 

Altho Roark Bradford is a descendant 
of Governor William Bradford of Mas- 
sachusetts he is closely connected with 
the South. His ancestors moved to Vir- 
ginia shortly after the Queene Anne 
wars, and his grandfathers and great- 
uncles fought in the Confederate Army 
with Morgan, Forrest and Beauregard. 

Roark Whitney Wickliffe Bradford, 
as he admits his full name to be, was 
born August 21, 1896, in Laureldale 
County, Tennessee. His birthplace was 
fifteen miles from a railroad, but very 


near the Mississippi River. He studied * 


at home and in public schools before at- 
tending the University of California 
where he received, in his words, “a freak- 
ish LL.B. degree in the last half of the 
Senior year in order to enter training 
camp at the outbreak of the war.” He 
was a First Lieutenant of coast artillery 
when the Armistice was signed, but 
served various postwar assignments un- 
til March, 1920. 

He was discharged in Atlanta, Georgia, 
and went to work immediately on a 
Hearst newspaper there. Two years later 
he went to Louisiana to edit a country 
daily paper, and then to New Orleans to 
the Times-Picayune. After a few months 
on the Times-Picayune, as copy reader, 
night city editor and Sunday editor suc- 
cessively, he left the paper to spend his 
entire time writing. 

Child Of God, practically his first 
short story, won the O’Brien Prize Story 
award in 1927. Ol’ Man Adam an’ His 
Chillun, a collection of negro Bible sto- 
ries which are “the stories they tell about 








ROARK BRADFORD 


the time when the Lord walked the earth 
like a natural man,” was published in 
1928. This Side of Jordan, a full-length 
novel, was published in 1929; and O/’ 
King David and the Philistine Boys, a 
continuation of Ol’ Man Adam, in 1930. 
Mr. Bradford also contributes frequently 
to The Saturday Evening Post, Collier's 
and other magazines. 

Mr. Bradford is a genial person and 
talks with the same rich humor that is 
found in his written stories. He differs 
from many authors of humorous stories 
in that he is generous with his material 
in conversation. 

While in New Orleans Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradford lived in the historic Pontalba 
building, facing Jackson Square in the 
Vieuxe Carré. This building was built 
by the Baroness Pontalba, and is said 
to be the earliest apartment house in the 
United States. 
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Library 
Albany Law School 
Albany, N.Y. 


Bookstack and oak 
furniture by 
Library Bureau 


Fuller & Robinson 
Architects 
Albany, N. Y. 








Library Bureau installation 





‘th 
in 
th » e * 
” | like the above, does not “just happen 
a e 
30. 
tly Weeks of careful planning to obtain the most practical 
rs arrangement of equipment and a thorough consideration 
ail of the right design must precede the actual manufacture. 
is | You are invited to make generous use of the accumulat- 
| ed experience of our Library Department. 
ial 
| LIBRARY BUREAU 

= Division of 
“ Remington Rand Business Service 
id Headquarters Points of the Library Department: 
he 205 East 42nd St. 118 Federal St. 214 W. Monroe St. 1200 S. Grand Ave. 


New York City Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Conrad Aiken 


Winner of Pulitzer Poetry Award 


ONRAD AIKEN was born in Savan- 
nah, Georgia, in 1889, and was 
reared in New England. 

He attended Harvard University dur- 
ing those years, beginning with 1907, 
when there were at Harvard T. S. Eliot, 
John Hall Wheelock, Alan Seeger, Van 
Wyck Brooks, Walter Lippmann, Robert 
Edmund Jones, Kenneth MacGowan, 
Robert Benchley, John Reed and Hey- 
wood Broun. 

Unlike some of these, Aiken held firm 
to the resolve to devote himself entirely 
to letters. Many of those contemporaries 
wandered off into the pleasant bypaths— 
editing, feature-writing, advertising. 
Aiken did not. Even during the war he 
kept to his own course. He was, in fact, 
the occasion for the interesting verdict 
of a draft board by which men of letters 
in general and poets in particular were 
declared to be engaged in a useful occu- 
pation. 

Since 1912, when he graduated from 
Harvard, Conrad Aiken has lived in Bos- 
ton rooming houses, Roman pensions, 
among the English lakes, on a New 
Hampshire farm, in Sussex on the Chan- 
nel and on the south shore of Cape Cod. 
He now lives in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 

Keenly analytical, sensitive to every 
sensuous impression, often ironic, some- 
times perverse, and always aware of the 
tragic beauty and predicament of life, 
Mr. Aiken, by means of a stark and even 
brutal realism, has explored further than 
many of his contemporaries the intricate 
labyrinth of man’s heart and mind. 

This realism, psychological in method, 
relentless and uncompromising, is the 
artist’s vision and not the photographic 
record. If projects, from within, a whole 
world and an attitude toward it which 
are strangely beautiful, strangely the au- 
thor’s own. Briefly, Mr. Aiken achieves 
a realization of the bitter and humorous 
disparity between the inner ideal world 
of the spirit and the inexorable objective 
reality which is the scene of its struggles. 
In the process, he has created his own 





CONRAD AIKEN 
—Photograph by Pinchot 


forms and widened the musical range as 
well as the scope of modern poetry. 

The Jig of Forslin (1916) which fol- 
lowed the less mature Earth Triumphant 
(1914) and Turns and Movies (1916), 
relates the vicarious experiences of a 
man who, sitting alone in his room at 
night, passes in imagination through all 
manner of adventures in other men’s 
lives—some sordid, some beautiful. 4 
Nocturne of Remembered Spring (1917). 
The Charnel Rose (1918), and The 
House of Dust (1920), characteristic in 
their slow music and subtle analysis, de- 
velop further this poet’s unique gift. In 
Mr. Punch, the Immortal Liar (1921) we 
have a study of a typical character. The 
Pilgrimage of Festus (1923) and Pria- 
pus and the Pool and Other Poems 
(1925), which contains some of the love- 
liest lyric poetry of our day. Scepticisms 
(1919), a collection of essays on con- 
temporary poetry, Bring! Bring! (1925) 
a volume of stories. Blue Voyage (1927) 
his first novel. Costumes by Eros (1928) 
a collection of short stories, and Selected 
Poems (1929) complete the list of Mr. 
Aiken’s published work. 
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‘Basic ‘Books on Library ‘Praétice 


Book Selection F. K. W. Drury 


Principles of selection developed under five main heads. Sets up 
criteria for judging books in each of the main divisions of the D.C. 
Considers public, college, university and other types of libraries. 
366-+-xiv p. Cloth, $2.75. Ready in June. 


Order Work for Libraries F. K. W. Drury 


Develops and analyzes routines for the ordering and receipt of 
books, periodicals, continuations, gifts, exchanges, duplicates. Dis- 
cusses accession methods, mechanical preparation of books, trade 
bibliographies, statistics, reports. 260+-xii p. Cloth, $2.25. Ready 
in June. 


Introduction to Cataloging and the 
Classification of Books Margaret Mann 


Emphasizes principles and objectives without overlooking details of 
actual practice. Discusses classification systems, kinds of catalogs, 
the different entries, L.C. cards, filing, department routine, quarters, 
equipment, supplies, administration. 424-+-xvip. Cloth, $3.00. 


Circulation Work in Public Libraries Jennie M. Flexner 


Based on a study of the best practice in more than fifty modern 
libraries. Acquaints the reader with objectives and general aims of 
circulation work and familiarizes him with procedure and routine. 


320+-xvi p. Cloth, $2.50. 
Reference Work James I. Wyer 


Materials, methods, organization and administration of reference 
work. Lively discussions of standard current practice gathered 
from libraries of many types and sizes. 315-+-xii p. Cloth, $2.50. 


The Library in the School Lucile F. Fargo 


The first basic book to discuss the whole school library field with all 
variations of administration and routine necessary to the different 
forms of school organization and to the various methods of instruc- 
tion. Based on practical experience and a personal survey of school 
libraries throughout the country. 453+-xxvip. Cloth, $3.00. 


American Library Association 
520 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Oliver LaFarge 
Author of Laughing Boy 


LIVER LAFARGE, _ twenty-six- 

year-old Harvard graduate, was 
awarded the Pulitzer fiction prize for 
1929 for his novel, 
Laughing Boy, a story 
of the Navajo Indians. 
LaFarge is one of the 
youngest authors ever 
to receive this mark of 
distinction. Laughing 
Boy was selected by the 
Literary Guild of 
America for Novem- 
ber, 1929. 

The son of Grant 
LaFarge, the architect, 
and grandson of John 
LaFarge, the painter, 
Oliver LaFarge was 
born in New York 
City, and received his 
degree from Harvard 
University in 1924. He 


(4 








/ 


azine. Laughing Boy is now being 
dramatized. 

The Indians of Laughing Boy are not 
the Indians of the story 
books, movies, or Wild 
West shows. LaFarge 
lived among them, stud- 
ied their habits, and 
absorbed their culture. 
With a speaking knowl- 
edge of Navajo, a 
thick coat of tan, and a 
pair of moccasins, he 
finally reached a point 
where other tribes mis- 
took him for a Navajo; 
and once, for this 
reason, he was nearly 
run out of a Hopi 
pueblo. 

Although working on 
his next novel at the 
present time, and on a 






RFC 








elected anthropology as 
his major study, taught 
for two years at Tulane University in 
New Orleans, and pursued his field work 
in Arizona, Mexico, and Guatemala. 
Prior to the publication of his first 
novel, he had written mainly on scien- 
tific subjects and his short stories had 
appeared in the Dial and Scribner's Mag- 


OLIVER LA FARGE 


number of magazine 
articles, LaFarge does 
not intend to abandon his scientific work. 
Shortly after receiving news of the award 
of the Pulitzer prize, he left New York 
for Santa Fe and the Grand Canyon 
where he plans to ride five or six hun- 
dred miles on horseback through the In- 
dian country before his return to the 
East and literary and scientific work. 





PERIODICALS ON Every SUBJECT 


HE library means “books” to most of its 
borrowers; but it should also mean 
“magazines.” 

On the magazine racks in every branch you 
will find the current numbers of the outstand- 
ing general magazines—monthlies like Scrib- 
ners, the Atlantic, Ladies Home Journal, 
Forum, Vanity Fair, and the House Beautiful 
—weceklies, like the Literary Digest, Outlook, 
Time, and Life. These current numbers are 
for use in the reading room only, but the 
back numbers may be taken home. Have them 
charged on your library card in the same way 
as books are charged. Three magazines may 
be drawn at one time, in addition to the books 
borrowed. 


Magazines of general interest are received 
at all the branches, but for magazines of spe- 
cial interest in limited fields, and for special 
business services and financial dailies, the col- 
lection at Central must be consulted. 

This wealth of current material is made 
accessible through the magazine indexes, 
which list, in one alphabet, articles from all 
leading magazines. The Reapers’ Gute is in 
all the branches. Ask the librarian to show 
it to you and to explain just how it is used. 
For the magazines on technical, business, and 
other special subjects there are special in- 
dexes at Central. Supplement your book 
reading on any subject with the latest infor- 
mation from the magazines.—Library Mer- 


cury, (Rochester, N. Y.) 
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Genevieve Taggard 


ENEVIEVE TAGGARD was born 

in 1894 in the state of Washington, 
but went to Hawaii at the age of two 
and grew up there. She was educated in 
schools and colleges in Honolulu and 
later graduated from the University of 
California. 

She describes her home in Hawaii as a 
little transplanted New England. Her 
environment was throughout that of New 
England. She says that when she later 
did arrive in New England she felt that 
it was not at all strange to her since she 
had met it and known it well as a child. 


She was the founder and one of the 
editors of The Measure, A Journal of 
V erse and has contributed to The Masses. 


Her books are: For Eager Lovers, 
1922; Hawaiian Hilltop, 1924; Words 
for the Chisel, 1926; Travelling Stand- 
ing Still, 1928. She compiled and edited 
May Days, an anthology of verse from 
The Masses and The Liberator, 1925 and 
also edited Circumference, Varieties of 
Metaphysical Verse, John Donne to the 
Present, 1930. She has contributed 
poetry and criticisms to many magazines 
and periodicals. 

Miss Taggard is at present an instruc- 
tor of English literature at Mt. Holyoke 
College. She has lately been preparing 
a life of Emily Dickinson. For ten years 
she has been studying Miss Dickinson’s 
work, while several years have been 
spent in the actual preparation of the 














GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


book, including considerable time at Am- 
herst. This book will be published in 
June, 1930, and will be entitled The Life 
and Mind of Emily Dickinson. 








LIBRARIANS 
WANTED SUPPLIED 
Enroll with us. Notify us of any 
We have many vacancies on me 
good positions library staff. is 

available. service free. 


Dept. D 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut 


LIBRARIANS 








THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
Both for Schools and Seif instruction 
Artistic Wall Charts for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 











30 W. 34th St., bet. 6th Ave. & Broadway, WN. Y. 


OUR WANTS AND HOW THEY ARE SATISFIED 


By Mollie Ray Carroll, Price $1.00 


Professor of Economics and Sociology, Goucher College, John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation Fellow, 1927-28 


A readable presentation of the basic principles 
of our economic system. Published in May. 


M. BARROWS & COMPANY, BOSTON 








For Your MUSIC SHELF 


The NEW YORK SINGING TEACHERS 


ASSOCIATION: ITS STORY 


A record of agreement on vocal essentials. 
Pub. by Theo. Presser Co. 


“Just what we need’, the Librarian of the 
Geo. Eastman School of Music at Rochester, N.Y. 


Cloth $2.00 net to libraries. To order from 
GARDNER LAMSON, 320 West S3rd St., New York City 
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McClurg’s— 


book service. Since 1876 we have operated a 
separate department for handling orders from 
Public Libraries, Schools and Colleges. Our 
long experience, our immense stock, — 
with our liberal discounts and centra 
graphical location, combine to make this the 
logical place to send book orders. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street - Chicago 


specialists in library 


geo- 























Just published volume I of 


Allgemeiner Bildniskatalog 


(General Catalogue of Portraits) 


Edited by 
HANS WOLFGANG SINGER 


8-10 large octavo volumes bound in 
full cloth. 


Subscription price till 1-1-1931 
per volume RM. 45.- 


This publication will register in 
alphabetical arrangement about 
100,000 portraits of more than 
25,000 persons. The whole of 
graphic, that is to say reproducible 
Can ong of 18 German portrait col- 
ections have been put on record. 
The work contains the distinguished 
persons of all times and nations, 
so far as their likenesses could be 
ascertained. 





KARL W. HIERSEMANN, Publisher 
KOENIGSTRASSE 29, LEIPZIG 























Keane's Manual of Investment Trusts 


The statistical reference Manual of 
American Investment Trusts. 


Financial Publishing Company 
9 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


Radio and Talkie Speech 


for Announcers, Actors, and Listeners. 
English and twenty foreign languages, charted 
for easy reference, with polyglot pronouncing 
vocabulary. By Alexander McQueen, author of 
“How to Narne Baby’’. Mimeographed quarto 
edition, durable covers, $2.00 postpaid. 

MICROPHONE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 724, Cincinnati, O. 











The Information Bureau of the 
Trades Committee of 


EDITEURS 


DE LIVRES DART 





18, rue Seguier, Paris-VI 
sends free upon request catalogs 
of books de luxe. 
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Jonathan Leonard 
Author of Back To Stay 


THE publication of Jonathan Leon- 

ard’s first book, Back to Stay, has 
an unusual history. This book was written 
in 1920 and 1921; The Meddlers three 
years later. Mr. Leonard, being unsuc- 
cessful in finding a publisher for either 
book, decided to become printer-book 
binder-publisher himself. He bought a 
hand press, the necessary type, and a 
book sewing frame and plow and with 
no experience and no aid except the 
information given in printers’ and book- 
binders’ manuals, printed and bound 
nearly a hundred copies of Back to Stay. 


Mr. Alfred Kreymborg, who has 
proved himself consistently a friend of 
the little-known writer, was at Cape Cod 
Bay at that time and became acquainted 
with Mr. Leonard. He was enthusiastic 
over Back To Stay and The Meddlers, 
which he read in manuscript. Part I of 
The Meddlers, “Carolus Elston,” ap- 
peared in the second American Caravan 
in the fall of 1929. 

A representative of a New York pub- 
lishing house became interested in Mr. 
Leonard at the same time and his com- 
pany published Back To Stay and The 
Meddlers in 1929. A third book is to 
appear in the fall of 1930. 

Mr. Leonard, a grey-haired, fine look- 
ing man, has had a quiet, yet diversified 
life. He was born in Sandwich, Massa- 
chusetts, on Cape Cod Bay, in 1875. He 
attended Harvard University, as had his 
father and grandfather, and received 
both a Bachelor’s and a Master’s degree 
there. His interest was divided between 
romance languages and painting. He 
studied both in Paris for a few months, 
and continued to study them at Columbia 
University, after his return, for a year. 

Mr. Leonard taught for several years, 
at the Newark Academy, the Milton 
Academy near Boston, and the Evans 
School in Arizona. He returned to 
Sandwich where, by arrangement with 
the Dean of Harvard, he tutored boys 
in his own home. During the years he 
taught near Boston he continued his art 


JONATHAN LEONARD 


courses, attending the Boston School of 
Fine Arts. He was also an officer dur 
ing the world war. 


The interests of all the members of 
the Leonard family are artistic. Mr. 
Leonard has largely substituted writing 
for painting, but there are paintings in 
his home done by him within the last few 
years. Mrs. Leonard is well known as 
an artist. She is the originator of the 
popular Cape Cod map, and also designed 
the jackets of her husband’s books. Her 
secondary interest is the theater, particu 
larly the marionette and puppet stage and 
plays. A son, Jonathan Norton Leonard, 
who lives with Mr. and Mrs. Leonard 
in Sandwich, is author of Loki; The Life 
of Charles Proteus Steinmetz, which was 
published in 1929. A daughter, Mary, 
was very active in dramatics while in 
Radcliffe College, and is in Boston at the 
present time continuing her study of the 
theater, with the intention of directing. 
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Alice Grant Rosman 











LICE GRANT ROSMAN, author 

of The Young and Secret, whose 
previous books were The Window and 
Visitors to Hugo, is a fourth generation 
Australian. She is the great grand- 
daughter of one of the early pioneers, 
the Hon. H. H. Mildred, M. L. C., who 
went to South Australia in 1836, bring- 
ing his wife and family, also his house. 
His descendants have been leaders in 
Australian affairs, but the great grand- 
daughter, who was to become a novelist, 
returned to live in England, with her 
mother and sister, in 1911. 


“Allie” Rosman is one of a brilliant 
family. She will tell you that she is not 
nearly as clever as her mother, Mrs. 
A. M. Bowyer-Rosman, who some years 
ago published a volume of verse, The 
Enchanted Garden. Her sister Mary is 
head of the department of music at Mal- 
vern College. 


Two years ago Miss Rosman was an 
unknown writer to the American public 
but, as if by magic, her first book struck 
a responsive note and she plunged into 
the best seller class, with a total sale of 
72,075 copies of The Window, to be re- 
peated again the following year with a 
second best seller, Visitors to Hugo, with 
sales running up to 84,309. 








* * 
ee 
A NOTE 


A REMINDER, AND 
SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


meme 


The A. L. A. has just adopted 
THE KITTEN THAT GREW TOO FAT 
by Clara V. Winlow. Illustrated in 
color by Inez Hogan ($1.50) Avail- 
able in buckram covers, as well as 
in durable cloth binding from your 
regular dealer. 


ne fre Pp 
~~: THE REMINDER -o~-: 


MULBERRY SQUARE by Lida Lar- 
rimore has gone thru two large 
printings, and has been received 
with equal enthusiasm in town and 
country. The Public Ledger says 
in part: ‘‘A brave love story... Should 
place on best-seller lists.” Just pub- 
lished, $2.00. 


~ *~ 
-o~®- THE THOUGHT -o- 


JUVENILE headliners for Fall in- 
clude: PRINCESS ROSETTE by 









































Madame de Segur, 





translated by 


Virginia Olcott. 





Illustrated by Ben 


Kutcher. 





With a foreword by 





Frances Jenkins Olcott. 


$2.50. 














YANKEE SHIPS IN PIRATE WATERS 
by Rupert Sargent Holland. [llus- 
trated in full color by Frank E. 
Schoonover. $4.00. 

. .COURTERS OF THE CLOUDS; THE 
ROMANCE OF THE AIR MAIL, writ- 
ten and illystrated by Edward Shen- 
ton, $2.50. 


—_—— 


Macrae. Smith . Company 
1712 Ludlow St. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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IMMEDIATE PRICE CHANGE! 


$] 


Effective Monday, May 26, we reduced the prices 
on original editions of four best-selling titles from $2 
to $1. These popular titles are now available at this 
new net price: The Door, by Mary Roberts Rinehart; 
Loyal Lover, by Margaret Widdemer; Young Man of 
Manhattan, by Katharine Brush; My Aunt Angie, by 
Roy L. McCardell. 


Beginning June 6th we shall publish new 
dollar titles every fortnight throughout the 


summer and autumn. 


MURDER IN PARIS 

By A.ice CAMPBELL June 6, $1.00 
A rapid-fire mystery by the author of 

“Juggernaut” and “Waterweed.” 


THE IMMEDIATE FAMILY 
By Navcsro Bartiey, author of The God- 
father, etc. June 20, $1.00 


FATHER MEANS WELL 
By HucuH MacNarr KAHLER 
July 18, $1.00 


THE GAY PROCESSION 


By Norma Patrerson Aug. 1, $1.00 
The author of “Jenny” writes a novel 
of character and romance. 


THE EPPWORTH CASE 

By Innis PATTERSON Aug. 15, $1.00 
Introducing a sparkling new detective, 

“Seabald Kraft.” 

BIG BUSINESS GIRL 

By One or THEM Aug. 29, $1.00 
Sensational, daring, brilliant is this 

anonymous novel of the new woman’s ad- 

justment to life and love. 


END OF STEEL 


By Courtney Ry ey Cooper Sept. 12, $1.00 
Strong adventure with a touch of mys- 
tery and love. 


SIREN SONG 
By Rosert J. Carse, author of Horizon 
Sept. 26, $1.00 


The list follows: 


' SIR, SHE SAID 


By Artec Waucu, author of Hot Cown- 
tries, etc. Oct. 3, $1.00 


ROMANCE PRESCRIBED 
By Eric Hatcu Oct. 10, $1.00 


A love story of sophisticated dialogue 
and refreshing wit by the author of A 
Couple of Quick Ones. 


LIGHT LADY 
By E.tsaspetH FIntey THOMAS 
Oct. 24, $1.00 


ALL THE KING’S HORSES 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER Nov. 7, $1.00 


We confidently expect this new romance 
of Miss Widdemer’s to triple her previous 
sales. As a serial it is proving by far 
her most popular story. 


THE SILENT WITNESS 


By Metvitte Davisson Post Nov. 21, $1.00 


Mr. Post’s brilliant technique has never 
oom to better advantage than in this 
k. 


THE WAILING ROCK 
MURDERS 
By C.irrrorp Orr Dec. 5, $1.00 


A new novel by the author of The 
Dartmouth Murders. 


We are also announcing two special non-fiction reprints 
at $1.00. Herbert Gorman’s best-selling life of Dumas, 
THE INCREDIBLE MARQUIS, will be published Sep- 
tember 12. A VICTORIAN VILLAGE, the Memoirs 
of Lizette Woodworth Reese, will be issued Septem- 


ber 26. 


FARRAR & RINEHART 


12 E. 41st Street, New York 
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